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Another Way| 


In many freight terminals empty foreign equipment 











awaiting classification is frequently detained because 
it is necessary to give preference to revenue freight. 
Installations of “Union” Electto-Pneumatic Car Re- 
tarders greatly expedite this movement of foreign 
empties. The greater peak capacity afforded by car 
retarders results in trains being classified immediately 


upon entering the yard, whether they are manifest, 
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Railway Management in 1933 


One of the principal reasons why the present depres- 
sion has been so prolonged has been that most persons 
for three years have been looking backward to the 
conditions and apparent prospects of the period which 
closed in 1929, instead of squarely facing the conditions 
of today and the prospects of tomorrow. Most persons 
overlook a change in the general trend of business 
until long after it has begun. There were numerous 
indications of a change in trend early in 1929, and even 
late in 1928; but they were generally overlooked or dis- 
regarded. There have been numerous evidences that a 
radical change in trend began late last summer; but 
because business has continued to be very bad most 
persons have overlooked these evidences or disregarded 
them. Failure to do all that is possible to expedite 
the improvement that is occurring, or to take advantage 
of it, will delay it, just as failure to make rapid adjust- 
ments to changes that were occurring in 1929, 1930 and 
1931 helped to cause the depression and to prolong it. 


Railways’ Contribution to Business Improvement 


No better evidence of the change in the trend of 
general business that began last summer could be 
afforded than the facts regarding railway freight traffic 
and earnings in the first eight months and in the last 
four months of 1932. In the first eight months of 
1932 freight car loadings were 28 per cent less than in 
the first eight months of 1931. In the last four months 
of 1932 they were only 17 per cent less and in Decem- 
ber only 9 per cent less. Statistics of railway earnings 
are available for only 11 months of 1932. In the first 
eight months of the year the total net operating income 
earned was $152,295,000, or 57 per cent less than in 
1931, while in September, October and November it 
was $147,665,300, or only 5.6 per cent less than in 
1931. The net operating income of the eastern lines in 
the first eight months of 1932 was 37 per cent less 
than in 1931, and in the three months ending with 
November almost 5 per cent greater. The net operating 
income of the southern lines in the first eight months 
of the year showed a reduction of 72 per cent, and in 
the three months ending with November an increase of 
42 per cent. The net operating income of the western 
lines in the first eight months of the year showed a 


decl.ne of 81 per cent, and in the three months ending 
with November a decline of only 23/2 per cent. 

Because of its importance, directly and indirectly, 
as an employer, and of the magnitude of its purchases 
of manufactured products and raw materials, the rail- 
way industry probably contributes as much toward 
depression or prosperity as any other American indus- 
try. The contrast between railway gross and net earn- 
ings in the first two-thirds and the last one-third of 
1932 was principally due to an increase in freight 
business in the latter period, and very strikingly illus- 
trates the advantage that the railways immediately 
derive from any improvement in general business. The 
problems of railway management are, therefore, not 
restricted to soliciting traffic for individual railway 
systems, and effecting retrenchments in their operating 
expenses. They include all the problems which must 
be solved to improve general business. ; 

The railways actually began to contribute toward the 
improvement of general business as soon as their own 
business began to improve. For example, they em- 
ployed 43,000 more men in October than in August. 
Furthermore, after having incurred a deficit, after oper- 
ating expenses and fixed charges, of almost $174,000,- 
000 in the first eight months of 1932, they earned net 
income in excess of fixed charges of $26,600,000 in 
September and October, which reduced the deficit 
previously incurred by them, and to that extent helped 
to strengthen the general security market. They have 
also increased their purchases since their business 
began to improve. 

Every student of present business conditions knows 
that the principal thing needed to cause improvement 
to continue is for every business concern and person 
that can do so to increase employment and purchases. 
There are many concerns and persons which, because 
their incomes are still declining, are now being forced 
to retrench more severely than ever before. The im- 
provement in general business that recently has been 
occurring, however, as demonstrated by such facts as 
we have given, show that, on the whole, employing and 
purchasing power is increasing, and it is essential to 
the most rapid practicable improvement in business 
that this increase in the power of employing and pur- 
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chasing shall be used to the utmost. The railroads, as a 
means of increasing their own earnings, should use to 
the limit all the increased employing and buying power 
that their improving earnings and credit may give them. 


Helping to Reduce Taxes 


The most outstanding and difficult of all the prob- 
lems of this period of retrenchment is the problem of 
reducing excessive taxation and the excessive govern- 
ment expenditures that are responsible for it. This is 
a national problem, a state problem, and even more a 
local problem, because the bulk of the increase in taxa- 
tion has been in local taxation. No industry, unless 
it be that of agriculture, has suffered more than the 
railroad industry from increases in local taxes. All 
over the country there are being organized associations 
for the reduction not of only national and state, but 
also of local, taxes. The railroads should actively partici- 
pate in and help to finance this movement, because 
nothing is more essential to a revival of business than 
drastic reductions of taxes, and no industry, excepting 
perhaps agriculture, will benefit more, directly and indi- 
rectly, by the reduction of taxes than the railroads. 


The Problems of Wages and Fair Legislation 


One of the greatest problems with which railway 
managements are confronted is that of wages. The 
railways are receiving innumerable complaints that 
their passenger and freight rates are too high under 
existing conditions. Railway rates were not relatively 
as high during the recent period of prosperity as com- 
‘ modity prices, and, as business improves, commodity 
prices will advance. Therefore, there would be no 
justification for a demand that railway rates be made 
relatively as low now as prices have fallen. There is, 
however, no reason to believe that prices will advance 
to the level of 1923-29. Therefore, it is reasonably to 
be expected that there will continue to be pressure for 
reductions of railway rates. Furthermore, the railways 
are losing increasing amounts of traffic to competing 
carriers, partly because railway rates are too high as 
compared with those of competing carriers. The great- 
est obstacle to needed reductions of railway rates is 
that the railways are still paying wages that are 90 per 
cent as high as they were in 1930 and 1931. Because 
present railway wage scales are largely based on those 
fixed under government operation, and because great 
changes in railway operating conditions have occurred, 
existing wage scales are not only too high under present 
economic conditions, but contain serious inequalities 
as between different classes of employees. Railway 
managements, under the agreement recently made with 
the labor unions, will be free on June 15 to begin 
negotiations under the Railway Labor act for read- 
justments leading both to reductions and readjustments. 
Railway managements and employees should meet this 
problem in a spirit of co-operation and courage for 
the purpose of so settling it as to help the railways to 
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recover their traffic, and thereby their earning, employ- 
ing and purchasing capacity. 

Great emphasis recently has been placed upon the 
necessity for withdrawing national and state govern- 
ment subsidies from the competitors of the railways 
and for equalizing the regulation applied to all carriers. 
Public sentiment is now more favorable to the railways 
than it ever has been, but the needed national and 
state legislation will not be secured without a struggle 
at Washington and at state capitals, and without an 
educational campaign that will convince the public, and 
keep it convinced, that the legislation sought by the 
railroads is in the public interest. A campaign such as 
is required will take brains and energy and cost money. 
Those who oppose the legislation sought by the rail- 
ways have brains, energy and money, and they are using 
and will use them. The railways have a right to employ 
every legitimate means to further their legitimate inter- 
ests, and it is their duty to their security owners and 
the public to do so. The contest is not, however, one 
which directly concerns only competing carriers. It is 
one which concerns, for example, manufacturers of 
buses and trucks, on the one hand, and manufacturers 
of railway equipment and supplies, on the other hand; 
and it will not be won by those who are primarily inter- 
ested in the future of the railways unless they give as 
good backing to those who are fighting to restore the 
earning capacity of the railways as is given to those 
who are trying to ruin the railways. 


Need for Unity of Policy and Action 


The conditions with which the railways of the 
eastern, southern and western territories are confronted 
differ somewhat. In eleven months of 1932 the eastern 
lines earned net return at the annual rate of 1.72 per 
cent on property investment, the southern lines at the 
rate of 0.67 per cent, and the western lines at the rate 
of 0.77 per cent. The southern and western lines are 
confronted with a more serious agricultural condition 
than the eastern lines. The western lines are being 
especially affected by losses of traffic to the Panama 
canal route. The railroad problem, however, is a single 
problem, and its solution demands unity of policy and 
action. Regardless of present differences in their 
conditions and financial results, all of the railways are 
fighting to avoid either financial ruin under private 
ownership, or the adoption of government ownership. 
Therefore, competition between railways in the same 
territory, and differences in financial results mainly due 
to differences in territorial conditions, should be sub- 
ordinated to the one great objective, of restoring the 
earning capacity of the entire industry. To their own 
officers the various railroad systems are individual enti- 
ties; but to the public they are a single industry; and 
they will fall or rise together. Whether, to paraphrase 
a famous remark of Benjamin Franklin’s, they will 
hang together or be hung separately, may be largely 
determined by their managements in 1933. 
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Railway Purchases and Business 


Preliminary figures of railway purchases for 1932, 
compiled by the Railway Age, present some startling 
and highly significant facts about business and the 
railroads. These figures show that the railroads of 
the United States spent approximately $441,500,000 
in the markets of the country for fuel and materials 
and supplies in 1932, exclusive of expenditures for 
locomotives and cars, for construction work per- 
formed under contract and for rent, heat, light, water, 
power and other miscellaneous services. They also 
show that railway purchases have been increasing 
steadily since June. 

In 1931, corresponding railway purchases amounted 
to approximately $695,000,000. In 1930 they 
amounted to approximately $1,038,000,000. In 1929 
they were $1,329,000,000, and in the five years from 
1925 to 1929, inclusive, they averaged $1,389,000,000 
per year. The money expended by the railroads for 
fuel and materials and supplies in 1932 was thus ap- 
proximately $250,000,000, or 35 per cent less than 
was spent in 1931; approximately $600,000,000, or 57 
per cent less than in 1930; approximately $885,000,- 
000, or 67 per cent less than in 1929, and approxi- 
mately $935,000,000, or 69 per cent less than the five- 
year average. 

These figures present two very significant facts. 
In the first place, they show that the railroads are 
capable of spending when railway earnings are again 
restored. Secondly, they show that the railroads, in 
the blackest year which they ever faced, contributed 
$441,500,000 to the business of this country for pur- 
chases of fuel and materials and supplies alone. De- 
spite the reduction in these purchases which has oc- 
curred, the railways are still buyers to the extent of 
more than $1,200,000 every day. 
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In 1932 the railroads spent over $150,000,000 with 
coal producers for fuel; approximately $32,000,000 
with oil refiners for fuel oil and over $13,000,000 for 
lubricating and illuminating oils. Approximately 
$116,000,000 of their purchases represented iron and 
steel products, including more than $27,000,000 for 
track materials; $7,500,000 for telegraph, telephone 
and signaling materials; more than $17,000,000 for 
wheels, tires and axles, and more than $12,000,000 
for locomotive and car castings. Their purchases also 
included expenditures of more than $50,000,000 for 
forest products, and of $8,000,000 for products of 
copper and brass; $5,000,000 for miscellaneous electri- 
cal supplies; $7,000,000 for restaurant supplies, and 
$11,000,000 for stationery. 

In the light of purchases averaging $1,200,000 daily 
in such times as these, can anyone question the im- 
portance of the railroads to the business of this coun- 
try? In further light of the fact that railway pur- 
chases averaged $3,800,000 daily from 1925 to 1929, 
can anyone question the present effect on business of 
this average daily loss of $2,600,000 in railway pur- 
chases, or its value to national prosperity if restored? 
Yet there are a great many people who appear to 
know very little about the railroads or they could not 
be indifferent to their plight and to the efforts of their 
managements to solve the problems of excessive taxa- 
tion, restrictive regulation, and subsidized and unreg- 
ulated competition. The magnitude of the purchases 
made by the railroads in 1932, when only the barest 
necessities were bought, shows that they are still one 
of the most important customers of our basic indus- 
tries. The additional purchasing power which will be 
created when railway earnings improve should make 
every citizen consider the railroad problem as his own 
problem, whose solution will prove the most rapid 
and effective method of restoring business in general. 








“It is true that trucks and other 
motor vehicles do pay a considerable 
part of the cost of the highways. 
Nevertheless, it is only a part, and is 
far short of covering total highway 
expenditures, the remainder of which 
fall upon property owners and the other 
tax-payers, either directly or through 
bond issues. 

“Whatever views may be held as to 
the operation of passenger automobiles, 
which represent a communal use in 
which substantially the entire popula- 
tion participates, the use of the high- 
ways by commercial vehicles is in a 
very different category. The payments 
made on behalf of such vehicles are 
not, properly speaking, taxes at all in 
the sound meaning of that term. They 
are actually rentals for the use of the 
publicly owned roads as places to carry 
on private business for profit. 

“If motor vehicles as a whole are 
paying only one-third of the total high- 


way costs, the conclusion seems _ ines- 
capable that trucks must be paying 
measurably less than one-third of what 
their contribution should be to consti- 
tute a compensatory rental. Hence, 
unless the highway rentals paid by 
trucks are raised to the point where 
they shall be fully compensatory, and 
levies in addition thereto made for the 
benefit of the public treasury, it cannot 
correctly be said that trucks are paying 
taxes at all. They are merely paying 
deficient rentals for the use of the 
highways, and the amount of the defi- 
ciency, plus the exemption from real 
taxation, constitutes the subsidy which 
truck transportation enjoys. 

“A tax is defined as ‘an enforced 
contribution levied upon persons, prop- 
erty or income . . . for the support 
of government.’ The taxes paid by the 
railroads are real taxes, under this cor- 
rect definition, because they are all 
devoted to the support of government. 


The rentals paid by trucks, on the othe: 
hand, do not go to the general support 
of the government but are put back 
into the maintenance and improvement 
of the highways which the trucks them 
selves use. 

“In the country as a whole ther: 
are about 2,200,000 freight cars, as 
against nearly 3,500,000 motor trucks 
I ask you to consider this question. 
Even if it were true that the so-called 
taxes now paid by motor trucks wer: 
real taxes (which I respectfully submit 
is demonstrably not the case), what 
logic is there in the contention that 
railroads operating 2,200,000 freight 
cars on rights-of-way which they own 
and maintain at their own expense. 
should not pay materially less taxes 
than three and one-half million motor 
trucks operating on highways built and 
owned by the public?” 

—From a letter of a railroad officer to a 


prominent business man, identified with high- 
way transport. 

















Two Special Transformer Cars Built by the General Electric Company at Schenectady, N. Y. 


All-Welded Cars for Transporting 


Transformers 


General Electric meets special transportation problem by designing two cars 
of 260,000 |b. capacity for hauling eight transformers 
weighing over 200,000 |b. each 
By Oscar M. Bloch 


Engineer, Traffic Department, General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


WO special transformer cars, built recently by the 
7 Schenectady, N. Y., works of the General Electric 

Company, are believed to be the first railroad equip- 
ment of such large capacity to be completely built 
by electric-arc welding and to be the first completely arc- 
welded freight cars accepted by the railroads for inter- 
change service. Each car, except for trucks and span 
bolsters, is of arc-welded construction throughout, and 
the contained load is carried in a gas-tight tank which is 
part of the car structure. Each car weighs 142,700 Ib. 
and the capacity is 260,000 Ib., giving a weight on the 
rails of 402,700 Ib. 

General Electric engineers have designed, and the 
company has received an order for eight transformers, 
the dimensions and weights of which far exceed any 
heretofore constructed. The core and coils alone of each 
of the four heaviest units weigh 200,000 Ib. They form 
the largest and heaviest piece of each machine and must 
be shipped assembled. This part of the machine must 
be kept at all times absolutely free from moisture and 
must be moved in a container that is absolutely air-tight. 


Car Designed to Suit Transformers 


The actual dimensions of these transformers were 
governed to a large extent by the facilities that could be 
provided for shipping the largest and heaviest single 
part; namely, the assembled core and coils. It was 
found that no existing freight cars of any type could 
carry the required loads at the clearance available. For 
that reason, it became necessary to design special cars. 


It was decided to employ welded construction, which has 
many advantages over riveted construction with regard 
to saving in weight, cost, clearance (on account of rivet 
heads) and finally with regard to the strength, rigidity 
and resistance to impact of the resulting structure. 

The clearance limits over the route to be followed by 
these loads are as follows: 


8 ft. 3 in. wide at 17 ft. 0 in. 
10 ft. 6 in. wide at 15 ft. 6 in. 
10 ft. 6 in. wide at 2 ft. 10 in. 
6 ft. 11% in. wide at Oft. 6 in. 


rail. 
rail, 
rail. 
rail. 


above the 
above the 
above the 
above the 


The limiting weight on the rail for an eight-axle car 
was assumed as about 400,000 Ib., giving a load per axle 
of car and lading of about 50,000 lb. The nominai 
journal capacity for an eight-axle car with 6-in. by 11-in. 


. journals is 420,000 Ib., giving a load of 52,500 lb. per 
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axle, so that 96.5 per cent of the actual journal capacity 
available is utilized. However, many existing track and 
bridge structures are not strong enough to enable such 
loads to be moved over them. 

Therefore, to secure the maximum operating radius 
possible the limiting weight on the rail was restricted to 
what experience has shown to be a proper figure; namely, 
400,000 Ib. Even at this figure, circuitous routing to 
avoid certain track or bridge structures becomes neces- 
sary in many cases, and in other cases speed restrictions 
—slow movement over other structures—must be em- 
ployed. 

In order to meet industrial-track curve conditions, the 
car was designed to operate over curves having a mini- 
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mum radius of 120 ft. The buffing force, that is, the 
force with which cars come together in yard movements, 
switching coupling, etc., was set at 500,000 lb. The 
maximum deflection under load at the center line of the 
car was set at 1 in., and maximum spring travel at 1 in., 
to eliminate excessive springing motion of the car body 
under load. 

A tank-type car, having a gas-tight tank built into 
the car structure, was designed for a load of 260,000 Ib. 
concentrated over 18 ft. of the center of the tank or well. 
The core and coils are completely enclosed within the 
tank, and the tank is filled with gas at a pressure of 5 
Ib. per sq. in. to exclude moisture. Inlet and outlet valves 
are provided on the tank and extra gas reservoirs may 
be carried on the car during transit to make up any small 
gas losses that may occur. Fastening devices are also 
provided to hold the core and coils rigidly in place dur- 
ing shipment. 

Car Construction 


The main car frame consists of two Pratt trusses, with 
the bottom chords extending the full length of the car 
between the end sills, and the inclined portions of the 
top chords (end posts) intersecting the bottom chord at 
the center plates where the reactions due to load are 
applied. 

The verticals are U-shaped members of I-section, hav- 
ing a depth of 7 in. in the portions which form the truss 
verticals, increasing to a depth of 12 in. at the center iine 
of the car under the load. They are continuous across 
the car between the main trusses and serve to transfer 
the reactions of the longitudinal floor members up into 
the main trusses and to connect the main trusses 
together. 

Longitudinal members under the tank floor run be- 
tween the transverse horizontal portion of the U-shaped 
members and frame into them. The tank floor proper is 
a continuous plate, 1 in. thick, running between the cross 
beams. This plate forms the top flanges of the hori- 
zontal portions of the U members and of the longitudinal 
members in the tank floor. Locating members to anchor 
the core and coils to the floor are welded to this plate. 

The center sills run from the striking castings at the 
outer ends of the car through the body bolster and are 
continuous to the inner cross beams. The cross beams 
of the body bolster are designed to transmit the buff of 
500,000 Ib. to the bottom chords of the truss, which are 





Center Portion of the Fabricated Frame of One of the All-Welded 
Transformer Cars 
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Electric Tank 


Frame Construction of the General 
Transformer Car 


designed to take the buff, but it is apparent that this 
force (500,000 lb.) is taken through the entire floor 
system of the car since the center sills are in contact with 
the longitudinal floor beams. ‘This gives a large margin - 
of safety against impact, over and above that allowed in 
design. The center plate is welded to the bottom flange 
of the bolster cross beam. 

The. intermediate, or collar, section and the top, or 
cover, section are shown in the illustration of the two 
cars. They are bolted on top of the main tank with a 
cork gasket at the joints. The clear dimensions inside 
the tank with these sections in place are: Length, 21 it. 
6 in.; width, 8 ft. 10% in., and height, 14 ft. 11% in. 

Two considerations govern the design of such a heavy- 
capacity freight car. The light weight of the car must 
be kept as low as possible and the deflection of the car 
under load must be minimized. This led to the adoption 
of a Pratt truss for the frame, as a truss gives the light- 
est structure for the given load, height and span. Furth- 
ermore, as the diagonal members of a Pratt truss are in 
tension, they are lighter than corresponding members in 
compression. All sections, except the cross beams, are 
built up of plates welded together, because the cross sec- 
tion of the members can be varied to suit the load, re- 
sulting in considerable weight saving. 

The stress calculations for the truss members are made 
in the same manner as for any similar truss. All, except 
those due to gas pressure inside the tank, have been in- 
creased 20 per cent for impact. Stresses in the body 
bolsters and center sills were calculated by the usual 
methods. ‘The bottom chord is designed to take the full 
buff, acting as a column between the draft-gear back 
stops. 

The tank lining is made of *4¢-in. plate with hori- 
zontal stiffeners of %4-in. by 4-in. p!ate welded to the 
truss verticals on 16-in. centers. This was found to 
give the lightest construction without excessive plate 
distortion under gas pressure. 

It was necessary to take care of the gas pressure in- 
side the tank without taking any of it on the top and 
bottom chords. This was accomplished by designing 
the vertical portions of the U-shaped members to act as 
cantilevers fixed at the base. When the collar and cover 
sections are bolted in place and the whole structure acts 
2s a unit, the deflection at any point due to gas pressure 
is very small. 

The joints can be brought up to the rest of the car 
by merely adding additional welding on the various mem- 
bers as is necessary. In this way the full journal ca- 


pacity of the car can be utilized if other limiting factors 
Welded construction alone permits such a re- 
In this 


permit. 
serve capacity in design at nominal expense. 
y J 
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case, the welding at the joints is continuous. The 
necessary extra welding is already applied and the car 
as a whole, while originally intended for a load of 260,- 


000 Ib., can be utilized for a maximum possible load of 
315,000 Ib. 


Cost of Construction 


The costs shown for the drop-frame car are actual 
bids from representative car builders. The cost of the 
tank type car is the shop estimate for building this car 
in one of the company’s plants. 


Drop-FRAME CAR 


Estimated 
car weight Cost 
NN adn cath hsneutinansetiadiie 151,000 Ib. $17,000 
RENT oo -: pdcaudinad ac ¢edeadouseamnidantn 148,000 Ib. 15,600 
TANK-TypPE Car 
SOI is wreak ciara Sara wale ded keene 6 ek areas 175,000 lb. (Not figured on 
account excess 
weight) 
Welded (actual weight, 142,700 lb.).......... 135,000 Ib. $15,000 
BT Soha act iridi nas oc ardna eeu a wes Wore ouea 150,000 Ib. 17,500 


The comparison for the drop-frame car shows the 
welded car to be the most economical. For the tank- 
type car, it is plain that the welded car offers the only 
satisfactory solution of the problem, as the car weight 
for this type is less than that of either the cast-steel or 
riveted car. In a car of this capacity (which is about 
the limit of possible loads, all factors considered) every 
pound added to the car weight becomes of vital im- 
portance, far more so than is the case with cars carry- 
ing much lighter loads. 

The extra clearance secured by eliminating the pro- 
truding rivet heads is also of vital importance, as the 
dimensions of large machines make it difficult to secure 
sufficient room for structural members within clearance 
lines and still leave the necessary clear dimensions inside 
the car for the piece to be shipped. In this case every 
half inch counts. 

The cars have been accepted for interchange railroad 
service on the basis of the design here presented. Sav- 
ings as indicated for this car are: Car weight, 9 per cent, 
and cost, 13 per cent. 

As experience accumulates and construction methods 
have become standardized, these percentages should in- 
crease. If the saving in car weight alone be applied to 
freight-car equipment generally, the saving to the rail- 
roads by reason of lessened weight of trains and, there- 
fore, of decreased train hauling costs would reach a 
large figure. 


COMPETITION BETWEEN RAIL AND MOTOR TRANSPORT IN 
SWEDEN is attracting more and more attention, says the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Notwithstanding the fact that motor 
vehicles may act as auxiliaries to railroads and, in fact, are 
largely used as such, it is said that long hauls of goods on motor 
trucks are reducing the income of the railroads, particularly at 
the present time when the gross income of the railroads has been 
materially lessened. It has been recommended that stricter regu- 
lations should be applied to motor truck traffic with reference to 
the number of concessions granted, maximum loads, maximum 
load pressure per wheel, maximum and minimum tariffs, etc., 
and also that restriction be placed on private motor omnibus 
traffic in competition with the municipal street car lines in Gote- 
borg. It is reported that certain motor truck owners are taking 
the matter into their own hands, organizing cartels to prevent 
keen competition and maintain fixed tariffs, and that in several 
cities in Southern Sweden motor vehicle owners have formed an 
association, each member of which is required to deposit Kr. 500 
($134) or security for a corresponding amount, which will be 
forefeited to the association if a lower tariff is offered than that 
required by the association. 
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Five Roads Protest Against 
Cumberland River Expenditures 


IVE railroads, the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
b Louis; the Louisville & Nashville; the Illinois Cen- 

tral; the Tennessee Central and the Gulf, Mobile 
and Northern, have filed a protest with the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors of the War Depart- 
ment, against the further expenditure of federal funds 
on the Cumberland river. The protest, which follows 
a survey made by the United States district engineer at 
Nashville, Tenn., of the Cumberland river and its tribu- 
taries at a cost of $250,000, and his recommendation that 
the federal government immediately spend $850,000 to 
improve the Cumberland river for navigation purposes, 
contends that : 


1. The federal government was not created to engage in 
private business, whether it be transportation, power, or otherwise. 

2. To spend the taxpayers’ money to improve inland water- 
ways for transportation and permit users thereof to take ad- 
vantage of the same without paying compensation for the use of 
public property for private gain is not only economically un- 
justifiable but violates that fundamental principle of our govern- 
ment that there will be “special privileges to none.” 

3. We have now an over-supply of transportation and power 
facilities. To develop more of either at the present time would 
be an inexcusable economic waste imposing an unnecessary and 
unjustifiable tax burden on the already long-suffering taxpayer. 

4. This country produces each year a certain ‘amount of sur- 
plus wealth for reinvestment. An ever-increasing proportion of 
such surplus is being put in non-taxable properties, such as 
highways, highway bridges and inland waterways. For many 
years this country has been taking out of its taxpaying wealth 
some two billions of dollars annually for investment in non- 
taxable properties, such as highways, bridges, locks and dams. 
There is not enough wealth in this country to continue that ab- 
surd economic policy much longer. If there is to be property 
which can produce taxes to run the government, then the surplus 
wealth of the country must stop being poured into tax-exempt 
schemes and put into productive, job-giving, taxpaying activities. 
The policy of the federal government—and the several states as 
well—in recent years is utterly destructive of any sound economic 
system. 

5. In its final analysis it seems to us evident that practically 
every dollar heretofore expended on the Cumberland river has 
been a useless waste of public funds and that any further ex- 
penditure would be merely an additional waste of the taxpayers’ 
money either for the benefit of none at all or for the benefit of a 
special and privileged few. 





These contentions are supported by evidence which 
shows that there has been no general traffic on the river 
for a decade, the little moving being local and made up 
almost entirely of sand, gravel and lumber; that not- 
withstanding the fact that the federal government ex- 
pended, up to June 30, 1931, $11,333,540 on the river 
for navigation purposes, river traffic decreased ; and that 
the report does not indicate that the expenditures will 
create any new traffic. In addition the protest attacks 
the suggestion that the expenditure of $100,000,000 to 
develop navigation, flood control and power development 
is in the public interest on the grounds that existing 
plants and facilities, financed by private capital, are now 
prepared to develop electrical energy for years to come 
and that if additional electrical energy may be needed 
places other than those on the Cumberland would nor- 
mally be developed. 

“In general,’ the protest continues, “large expend- 
itures on the Cumberland river have not resulted in 
substantial movements of commercial freight. River 
tonnage below Nashville for 1930, amounting to 429,792 
tons, included 153,967 tons of gravel, 88,456 tons of 
sand, 132,255 tons of stone, 21,138 tons of logs, 1,787 
tons of lumber, 45,738 tons of crossties and 6,451 tons 
of all other materials. 
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“The character of this tonnage is illuminating. More 
than half, 241,423 tons, consists of sand and gravel, 
almost all of which is dredged from the river itself and 
floated a short distance to market. In 1929, for example, 
the tonnage through Lock No. 1, just below Nashville 
Wharf, was reported as 14,456 tons. The next year it 
increased to 129,038 tons. ‘The increase. . 1S ac- 
counted for by the renewal of sand and gravel operations 
in this section,’ says the report of the United States chief 
of engineers. In other words, more than one-fourth of 
all the ‘freight’ moving on the river seems to have been 
sand and gravel moving through this one lock and over 
the short stretch of river up to the landing. 

“The 1930 total tonnage was 37 per cent more than 
that of 1929. All of this increase, and more, was in 
non-metallic minerals, mostly sand and gravel, which 
showed an increase of 57 per cent. All other classes 
of freight decreased, as follows: Vegetable food 
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products, 79 per cent; wood and paper, 19 per cent; 
ores and metals, 28 per cent; machinery and vehicles, 
65 per cent; and unclassified, 73 per cent. 

“Tt is now urged that this lack of tonnage does not 
indicate that all the years of effort and millions of tax 
money spent on this project have been wasted, but that 
we just haven’t done quite enough. We should, it is 
proposed, immediately deepen the channel at a cost of 
nearly another million dollars; and should look forward 
to the time when we shall enlarge and double the locks, 
at what will probably be a still larger additional cost. 
The argument is curiously familiar. Each step of the 
long road of the improvement of the Cumberland, and 
the creation of the Nashville river terminals, has been 
urged as the one that would bring about a new trans- 
portation era in Middle Tennessee—just another half 
million dollars here, and another one there, and every- 
thing will come out all right.” 


Reduced Inventories Make Room 
for New Materials 


Statistics show improved condition on all roads, despite 
; | heavy stocks of old material and scrap 


RASTICALLY-REDUCED railway operations 
D and the postponement of projects for which ma- 
terials have been purchased have complicated the 
supply work on railroads. The problem has been further 
enlarged by the impracticability under prevailing con- 
ditions of disposing of increasing accumulations of old 


roads have again succeeded in cutting down their piles of 
unapplied materials by substantial amounts in practically 
all parts of the country. The progress made up to 
October 31, 1932, was shown in some detail in the issue 
of Railway Age of January 7 and can now be further 
illustrated with the accompanying charts and preliminary 








materials. Despite these and other difficulties, the rail- figures which some roads have released for publication. 

Purchases and Inventories of Representative Railroads—1932+ 

Purchases On Hand On Hand : Purchases On Hand On Hand 

10 Months October January 10 Months October January 

Road 1932 31, 1932 1, 1932 Road 1932 31, 1932 1, 1932 

Alton Oo ees eccccccsecresscccsseees $1,921,135 $768,176 $864,634 Louisville & Nashville............ $7,376,919 $8,266,236 $9,155,603 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast..... 454,828 Minneapolis & St. Louis........... 988,757 825,843 994,585 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe..... 15,192,763 13,282,362 15,249,977 Minneapolis, St. P. & Sault Ste. 
Te ea 8,967,617 15,081,656 DRE a ene eee 3,458,170 2,631,856 3,213,459 
Bangor & Aroostook.............. 1,019,327 952,221 1,003,471 Missouri & North Arkansas....... 161,029 129,619 
Belt Railway of Chicago.......... 509,263 232,741 298,261 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ........... 2,256,255 3,096,176 
eee 3,050,607 1,380,588 1,650,759 a | ea ees 8,912,009 228,404 7,422,125 
MN Oe iio oe0 wb bc scenes 6,071,917 5,210,402 5,104,030 oS = ee ere 1,006,109 500,586 546,232 
Central of Georgia.......cccsccce 1,268,682 813,888 1,137,720 NN ica assign on ansscaenee 194,492 170,850 152,932 
Central of New Jersey............ 3,614,654 2,077,200 2,390,603 Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 1,607,665 1,315,585 
Central RS 934,138 487,426 586,947 OW TOS TERE ckccsicnscessese 31,020,187 31,322,652 35,126,991 
Chesapeake & Ohio............... 6,640,337 5,274,185 6,097,580 New York, Chicago & St. Louis... 4,093,530 2,402,173 2,823,255 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois......... 1,369,215 735,256 958,584 New York, New Haven & Hartford 5,291,401 6,600,918 7,840,657 
Chicago & Illinois Midland........ 250,109 216,453 223,761 eS Sere 7,306,353 6,771,832 10,260,590 
Chicago & North Western......... 9,795,327 7,892,045 9,997,460 Northwestern Pacific ......0.cecce 325,414 553,258 559,578 
Chicago & Western Indiana........ 33,747 324,9 Pere WarGuette <...cccccscccveses 1,994,471 1,597,867 2,025,135 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy..... 8,818,743 8,050,385 10,391,137 Pittsburg & Shawmut... ..< cece. 111,8717 104,061 98,386 
Chicago Great Western............ 2,518,144 946,308 952,421 Pittsburgh & West Virginia....... 147,452 104,630 151,171 
Chicago, Mil., St. P. & Pacific..... 12,742,668 8,813,50 9,987,833 Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern.... 135,144 124,237 140,153 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.... 7,951,404 6,273,156 7,017,831 PU yc roloislacernisigree.ctale-aiw wie oa 5,905,344 
Chicago, St. P., Minn. & Omaha... 2,488,585 SUS NBAUSE  RAMDB aices caicis a nicieciccesnreaiciesivis 613,250* 482,308¢ 547,532 
Clinchfield |... .++eeeeeseeeeeeeees 493,130 332,864 74,219 St. Louis-San Francisco.......-... 4,673,228 3,205,143 3,879,814 
Columbus & Greenville............ 153,985 118,359 126,166 St. Louis Southwestern........... 1,023,815 2,889,732 3,248,915 
Delaware & Hudson............... 4,349,599 Seaboard Air Line..............+. 3,874,003 2,716,611 3,651,120 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.. 5,303,395* SOUTRETA cc cccccccccccscceecoess 11,219,887 5,717,997 6,411,724 
Denver & Rio Grande Western.... 2,316,566 2,298,715 2,635,056 Southern Pacific, Pac. Sys......... 11,086,703 14,500,494 15,357,141 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton......... 305,338 548,554 703,362 Spokane Portland & Seattle 607,490 304.691 358.821 
eae eee 10,510,920 3,018,659 3,856,400 T ae 200. "206 45. 
7 et 79 = ennessee Central ....<ccccccesss 200,386 200,885 245,484 
Florida NE I ae arses: alar'e'6 gate 4% 747,022 1,464,187 1,485,600 T &N Orl 3,054,755 4,769,999 5.676.44 
Sea 8,513,199 taioapes Sas dt aa Ra yey Peary! 31070,484 
Gulf Coast Lines...............0: 2,219,740 2,495,145 2,599,072 ‘Texas & Pacific.................. 2,068,934 3,044,299 =» 3,522,571 
Viksaeie Cette jo. 5 o.c:e cococcecvce 11,632,817 7,638,047 7,911,696 Union Pacthe Dames... csc cccsces 15,595,114 13,829,638 15,269,099 
Kansas City Southern............. 1,168,131 1,457,787 1,573,897. Wabash ............ee eee eee eeee 4,289,336 3,096,778 4,080,775 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming....... 27,907 201,954 250,156 Western Maryland .............. 1,592,125 1,436,401 1,728,549 
Lehigh & New England........... 301,866* 357,653f 355,502 i ee ree 1,502,955 1,894,900 2,097,905 
Louisiana & Arkansas............+ 343,825 481,210 599,531 Wheeling & Lake Erie............ 620,099 663,218 752,313 





* Purchases for nine months, 
t Month of September. 

+ Purchases for eight months, 
# Subject to revision. 
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These figures can be taken as representative of the prog- 
ress made in 1932, pending the compilation of complete 
figures for all the roads for the 12 months. 

As shown in the January 7 issue, the amount of money 
tied up in unapplied materials on the railroads on Octo- 
ber 31, was less than in January, 1932, in the estimated 
amount of $40,000,000, representing a reduction of ap- 
proximately $3,000,000 in stocks of coal, $14,700,000 in 
ties, and $22,300,000 in miscellaneous materials, a re- 
duction which gives the railroads the smallest inventory 
in the aggregate since 1916. 


Large Reductions Common 


It is significant of the strenuous efforts made to reduce 
railroad stocks in line with reduced operations, however, 
that all but 4 of 65 roads for which comparable records 
have been gathered reported reductions in their stocks 
ranging from 5 per cent to 24 per cent. The reduction 
in the amount of fuel and other supplies on hand on the 
Sante Fe appears to have been almost $2,000,000, or 
12.8 per cent. There were reductions on the C. & N. W. 
and the C. B. & Q., respectively, amounting to $2,055,- 
000, or 20 per cent, and $2,340,000, or 22 per cent. In 
contrast with January, October inventories were ap- 
proximately $1,034,000, or 10.4 per cent, lower on the 





Materials and Supplies on Hand—Class | Railroads, October 31, 1932* 


Frogs, switches, crossings and parts..............cceceeeeece $8,900,000 
ain os dip thw aeie aaeece ¥e eaeer soe nets 9,650,000 
rat arndee one +ecebe eae teceerer ees 2,250,009 
Interlocking, signal, telegraph and telephone material......... 7,550,000 
Coment, cnet pipe, TOOMNG, C6C.. 0.0... cece cccccccsccccseecs 1,950,000 
MI so oc ccc tcvenactdsccceeccetcauce 10,200,000 
eae oir ia wpe y 8k hu oW% Sede awe Rees edeeaem 17,000,000 
ra ale ee Ria aa wa a ao'§ 8 05 4 6.0 eal wae eae Cae wd 66,000,000 
Ieom Dbenapes amd structural steel. ....... 2. cccccccccccccccce 5,800,000 
ad od eee wen degeée sé aeweeue 44,000,000 
Water and fuel handling and work equip. materials.......... 3,200,000 

I Bog ok x a6 sce bam declneermaelakseeiowk $176,500,000 
I a. an cane waecesineleinw ewe ed ee deme $4,750,000 
ee, ee ccc acd ee aarandvenbewnnved eee 2,510,000 
RN CO MO, GO, ce sce ccc cccccevsteasicsesdecnee 4,800,000 
a os ok 65d oie Sealed. waieeme® wae-eaewes 675,000 
a aa ies Cialis wate Wbiarcle oe WlAw eorearme 5,250,000 
Warm, TOGRMNOTIWS OME CAT... . oo. ccc ccccccccccceccsace 10,750,000 
EE res See 20,200,000 
oc ceeaw awe cused ceecbeede 3,250,000 
Se I, OE, DOI. 0 5g eo cc cevedccovcedecsisoncta 4,600,000 
nc doe csesdectensecmenebecee 5,375,000 
WPOUOMOION-GRE GRUUITIIMRO joo woe ccc cscs ccccsecececace 205,000 
a) cs < sd  \okin vel dst edeotlatallc ot uefacdi can Stns 6,150,000 
es eed e ecUK Iw Rind SNH ds CRAM EOS CMC S Rees 750,000 
a Sa cai br @sal-crastn Dee. hese weqiqveimentararermist alent a inicio 325,000 
i aL alaigs caine aaah e Havraneie 19,100,000 
Lumber for cars and locomotives.........2.......0cceceeeees 6,500,000 
Machinery, boilers, trucks and other materials............... 400,000 

I nies widened bas Rene deka view ewbinawaten $95,590,000 
Train and station supplies, grain doors, etc.................. $6,450.000 
Lubricating and illuminating oils, packing, etc................ 3,000,000 
Fuel for locomotives, stations and cars.............0.0eceeee 18,200,000 
ee haa cee bd dacwwendhabeakneeees 3,250,000 

EE ID oo hou 0 nes don tweens d0encuscdeeWen $30,900,000 
Ne Soci. yo a ich-aaw. Wea eidle aeeoe «KAO Heart $2,325,000 
Se ON oo cas aaa ce bw aa ee dene ues@eidenedbce 3,050,000 
ERE EEE PRE ae aE a ag 1,775,900 
Glass, chemicals, paint supplies, etc............2-. cece ec eeeee 2,575,000 
NE CCN os. e w Kas Nieeldias Saco WaleklSade Carman.caas 3,125,090 
ee Es ESERIES sec Sia a a ay ON an Se 18,560,000 

Common to All Departments................ccecceeceee $31,410.000 

LINE iO lac sa cs haa e' nace Sess eaeatmacme manent $334,400,000 





_* Estimated by the Railway Age on the basis of reports from representa- 
tive roads. 


C. M. St. P. & P.; $744,000, or 10.6 per cent, on the 
C. R. I. & P.: $837,000, or 21.9 per cent on the Er'e: 
$889,000, or 9.7 per cent, on the L. & N.; $1,193,000, 
or 16.1 per cent, on the M. P.; $3,824,000, or 10 per cent, 
on the N. Y. C. lines; $1,239,000, or 15 per cent, on the 
N. Y. N. H. & H.; and $1,439,000, or 9 per cent, on 
the U. P. 

These reductions for the most part were based on the 
book value of fuel and materials and supplies, exclusive 
of scrap, and are influenced only to a slight extent in the 
aggregate by differences in the prices paid in the two 
periods compared. 
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$18,550,000 Track Material 

$2,250,000 Track Tools 

$7,550,000 Tel.and Signal Material 
$16,700,000 Lumber | 
$7,000,000 Switch Ties | 
$66,000,000 9M Cross Ties | 
$5,800,000 Structural Steel | 
$11,000,000 New Rail | 
$33,000,000 S.H. Rail | 
$4,750,000 Bolts, Nuts, Rivets etc. 
$2,510,000 Springs 

$4,800,000 Boiler Tubes 

$5,250,000 Bar and Shee? Stee! 
$10,750,000 Forgings, Loco and car 
$20,200,000 Castings, Loco and car 
$4,000,000 Bearing Metals 
$4,600,000 Air Brake Materials 
$5,375,000 Loco Appliances 
$6,150,000 Electrical Materials 
$19,100,000 Wheels, Tires and Axles 
$6,450,000 Train Supplies 
$3,000,000 Lubrication 

$3,250,000 Commissary 

$2,325,000 Piping and Fittings 
$3,050,000 Hardware 

$1,775,000 Rubber and Leather 
$2,575,000 Chemicals, paints etc. 
$3,125,000 Stationary ' 
$18,560,000 Scrap 








Materials and Supplies on Hand October 31, 1932—Classified on the 
Basis of Reports from Representative Roads 


Based on the study of the classified reports of several 
roads, the bulk of materials and supplies on hand on 
October 31, was carried for the use of the maintenance 
of way and construction department, consisting of ma- 
terials valued in the estimated amount of $176,500,000, 
of which approximately $18,000,000 was in track fasten- 
ings and parts, $66,000,000 in ties, and $44,000,000 in 
new and second-hand rail. The inventories also included 
about $95,000,000 in mechanical-department materials, 
including approximately $10,000,000 of locomotive and 
car forgings and $20,000,000 of locomotive and car cast- 
ings. In addition, the railroads appear to have had 
unsold scrap on hand in October in the estimated amount 
of over $18,000,000 which, at prevailing prices, repre- 
sents an unusually large tonnage. 

While comparisons between the purchases made in 
1932 and the value of supplies on hand suggest over- 
supplies of material, indications point to the fact that 
this over-supply is more imaginary than real, except in 
special cases. A considerable percentage of the ma- 
terials on hand at present consists of fixed or stand-by 
stocks which must be kept under all conditions for the 
protection of operations, such stocks amounting to 25 per 
cent of the maintenance of way materials on one road. 
Inventories also include much obsolete material and 
considerable amounts of serviceable stock for which 
there is no present demand. The reductions which have 
been made in the materials and supplies, considering the 
inclusion of such stocks, emphasize the extremities to 
which some roads have gone in reducing the reserve 
stocks of supplies required for routine operations and 
the increased dependence of the railroads upon purchases 
for the materials required for maintenance and opera- 
tions. 
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The method employed on 
the Cincinnati Union Termi- 
nal project after a thorough 
study of filling material 
proved highly successful 


ever undertaken for accelerating the 
settlement of an embankment has been 
carried out at Cincinnati in connection with 
one of the largest grading jobs of recent 
years—the filling in of Mill Creek Valley for 
the site for the new Cincinnati Union Ter- 
minal facilities. Of further interest is the 
scientific study of the composition and struc- 
ture of the filling material that was under- 
taken when the behavior of the fill was under 
consideration, and which exerted a definite 
influence in the selection of the particular 
means adopted to accelerate solidification. 
The preparation of the terminal site, in- 
cluding the construction of railway facilities 
to take the place of certain yards, freight 
stations, etc., that had to be removed from 
the terminal area, required the placing of about six 
million cubic yards of fill—an amount so large that the 
discovery and acquisition of an adequate source of supply 
was a problem of no small magnitude in itself. As a 
result, when a survey of suitable supplies of material 
led to the consideration of Bald Knob, which afforded 
a volume of material in excess of the requirements with 
a haul of not to exceed three miles, much of it downhill, 
to any part of the terminal area, this eminence on the 
west side of Mill Creek valley was purchased. The fact 
that the character of the material, Eden and Fairview 
shales broken by thin beds of limestone, would not be 
subject to rapid solidification, was recognized in the 


On of the most comprehensive projects 





The Solution—Jetting the Fill 


Jetting Solidifies Large 
Embankment 





The Large Volume of Shale Removed from 
Bald Knob Warranted a Thorough Study 
of its Behavior as a Filling Material 


perfecting of arrangements to secure about 1,500,000 
cu. yd. of sand and gravel from a pit about 16 miles 
from the terminal for use in locations where prolonged 
settlement would have been especially objectionable. 
However, the fact that the construction schedule allowed 
a settlement period of two years or more (between the 
placing of the fill and the date for active use) for a 
large part of the terminal area was deemed an adequate 
answer to any apprehension concerning the use of the 
Bald Knob shales. 


Drought Intensifies Problem 


The material proved thoroughly satisfactory for a 
large part of the area to be filled, but two unforeseen 
contingencies pointed to the need of further measures to 
accelerate the rate of solidification. In the first place 
the bulk of the fill was placed during two years of ex- 
ceptionally small rainfall, so that the moisture necessary 
for compacting of the shale was not supplied. In the 
second place the construction schedule was shortened 
by an amount which, while not great considering the 
construction period as a whole, resulted in an appreciable 
decrease in the time allowed for the solidification of the 
material placed last. Further than this, there were 
places where the area to be filled, was of exceedingly 
irregular contour because of its previous use as a dump- 
ing ground, with the result that there were marked 
differences in the depth of fill in relatively short dis- 
tances. This, naturally, would exaggerate the effect of 
settlement. There were also the potential economies in 
maintenance to be derived as a result of thorough 
solidification in advance of use. 
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As a result of these considerations it was decided to 
make a thorough study of the filling material taken from 
Bald Knob, supplementing such facts as had been learned 
from periodic settlement levels that had been taken on 
completed portions of the fill, to the end of determining 
what practical means could be adopted for accelerating 
the solidification. An important feature of this investi- 
gation was a study of the composition and structure of 
the shale which, with a material of so finely divided a 
state as a shale, presented a task of more than ordinary 
difficulty. Seventy-three per cent of the constituent 
particles were found to be less than 0.0008 of an inch 
in diameter while 49 per cent are less than 0.0001 inch. 

sased on the criterion of size, 21 per cent of the ma- 
terial is colloidal. 

Ordinary methods of minerological identification and 
quantitative analysis being precluded, it was necessary 
to start with a chemical analysis, which disclosed the 
presence of the oxides of six elements in varying pro- 
portions and with this information and a study of indi- 
vidual particles under the microscope, to determine what 
minerals and what proportion of each would fit the data 
at hand. This resulted in the following conclusion as 
to the minerological composition. The table gives also 
the hardness and specific gravity of each of the minerals. 


Mineral Per Cent Hardness Specific Gravity 
inc a whee eco uae 75 2 2.46 
I. <cce'e canedeeewnne 0.5 6.5 5.0 
ene 6 1 3.5 
EE SG culed eee wea wna ce ue 7 3.5 2.9 
- Se Saree 6 2.0 2.7 
SE.  eddenwueweceniaaxwss 6 7 2.65 


A study of this analysis led to the conclusion that there 
was no likelihood of any chemical change that would de- 
velop cementing qualities. The two minerals of primary 
importance, from the standpoint of the behavior of the 
material in the fill, are the kaolinite and the talc, the 
former because it comprises three fourths of the total, 
is light and soft and because it comprises the bulk of 
the fine material in the shale, and the latter because of 
its well-known qualities of slipperiness. Taken as a 
whole, 87 per cent of the minerals present may be 
characterized as soft and friable. 
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Observations based on experience with the shale in 
the fill and a careful study of its physical properties as 
a whole, also developed pertinent facts. Formed by slow 
geological processes and subjected to enormous pres- 
sures, it is found in a highly compacted condition, with 
only about six per cent of voids. The moisture content 
is estimated at 4.5 to 5 per cent, and it has a weight, 
undisturbed, of about 161 Ib. per cu. ft. The dry weight 
is about 153 lb. and the absolute specific gravity is 
2.61. It will absorb an additional 24 per cent of water, 
with an attending swell of 32 per cent in volume and a 
resulting weight per cubic foot of 130 Ib. A volumetric 
increase in excess of the actual volume of water taken up 
is explained by the colloidal action of the fine particles, 
and is more properly described as “slaking.’”’ The fact 
that the individual fragments could increase in size, and, 
at the same time, the volume of the whole fill diminish, 
shows that the initial voids practically disappeared 
through the jetting process that was adopted, as ex- 
plained later. 

Observations of the shale as it was dumped into the 
fill developed the usual phenomonon of the larger masses 
rolling to the bottom of the slope, with the smaller pieces 
coming to rest at higher elevations. In addition, the flat 
pieces tended to take a position in the plane of the slope, 
thus producing natural cleavage planes which, as they 
became wet, produced highly slippery surfaces. There 
was, therefore, some tendency toward sliding, particu- 
larly where the toe of the slope was submerged in water 
and thus produced an initial slaking of the material at 
the bottom of the fill, This, however, was not a 
serious matter as the fill required for this project is of 
great width, and almost completely surrounded by old 
embankments—in other words, embankment slopes have 
been encountered in large part only as a temporary 
condition. 


Behavior in the Fill 


The real concern with respect to the shale related to its 
behavior in a vertical direction only. Experience showed 
also that swell due to voids between lumps as dumped 
into the bank amounted to about 35 per cent. 


Where 





An Object Lesson in the Fineness of the Material in the Bald-Knob Shales. 
Particles, While the Corresponding View on the Right (Same Magnification) Shows Particles of Portland Cement 


The Photomicrograph (513 Diameters) on the Left Shows Shaie 
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ground water is close to the original surface or where 
the area to be filled is submerged, the large masses in the 
lower portions of the fill tend to break up fairly early, 
but at other locations, consolidation of the fill can be 
effected only as moisture gets into the fill from the top 
or from rainfall on the dumping slopes during construc- 
tion. This effect was delayed on account of light rain- 
fall for two years of the construction period and because 
consolidation of the top of the fill from rainfall produces 
a blanket of virtually impervious material that keeps 
water from getting down into the fill. For this reason, 
the swelling effect of the slaking action of the shale is 
of minor importance in connection with the behavior 
of the fill—not enough water will ever get into the body 
of the fill to produce this result. It is of interest only 
in providing measures to prevent fouling of ballast. This 
has been avoided by the application of a sub-ballast of 
sand before applying the gravel ballast employed 
in the regular surfacing operations. The problem, there- 
fore, resolved itself into one of getting enough water 
into the fill to produce solidification. 

According to the plan evolved, this was done by 
jetting, water being introduced in an amount equal to 
20 per cent of the volume of the fill. For convenience 
in doing this, the area to be treated was divided into 
units 12.5 ft. square, and a map was prepared showing 
the depth of fill in each square, so that with a known 
discharge of the jet pipe it was possible to express the 
amount of water to be applied in terms of the length 
of time that the jet was introduced in the center of 
each square. With the jet, pipe lines and pumping 
equipment used, this was % min. for each foot of fill. 
This is an average figure that was necessarily subject 
to some variation, because the discharge from the jets 
was, of course, affected by the loss of head on the pipe 
line and this in turn necessarily varied with the distance 
from the pump to the point of discharge in different 
parts of the filled area. To meet this situation the jetting 
time was adjusted by checking up on the rate of dis- 
charge as indicated on the water meter at the take off 
from the city water main. It should be noted that it was 
of great importance to use enough water, and just as im- 
portant not to use too much. When the 20 per cent is 
increased to 30 per cent the material changes from a plas- 
tic solid to a viscous liquid. If it reached this state, it 
would probably never go back to a really solid condition, 
but remain a permanent mud. Inasmuch as the holes 
were spaced fairly close together, it was not especially 
important to get the exact amount of water into any par- 
ticular hole, for, with the large expanse of fill, it could 
be counted on to average up. It was, however, very 
important to get the right total amount of water into 
each group of, say 40 or 50 holes. 


How the Jetting Was Done 


The jet used was a 10 ft. length of 2-in pipe with a 
90-deg. bend at its upper end where it is threaded to 
permit it to be attached to the coupling of a standard 214 
in. fire hose by means of a reducing bushing. Water was 
supplied from city mains through a line of 5-in. and 
3-in. wrought pipe laid on the surface from a two-stage 
Cressfield centrifugal pump, with 5-in. suction and dis- 
charge, that was operated by a 40-hp. General Electric 
induction motor. The maximum length of the pipe line, 
from the pump to the most remote part of the fill that 
was jetted, was about one mile. 

The crew necessary to operate a jet consists of three 
or sometimes four men, as this number was necessary to 
handle the hose and jet pipe while the pipe was being 
supported in a vertical position ready to start the opera- 
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tion. All the area on which the jetting was done had 
been filled for a year or more, so that it was possible 
to handle the jetting as one independent job, unob- 
structed by filling operations. Part of the Bald Knob 
fill was under relocated railroad tracks already in serv- 
ice, so that is was not possible to jet all the fill that 
would have benefited by this treatment. The pay 
quantity actually jetted was about 1,200,000 cu. yd.; or, 
measured in embankment, about 1,600,000 cu. yd. 
Check levels were taken at intervals for the purpose 
of determining the effect of the jetting and it was found 
that while most of the settlement took place in three or 
four hours, there was a well defined but rapidly diminish- 





Progress in the Construction of the Fill was Rapid 


ing settlement for a period of two to three weeks fol- 
lowing the application of the water, after which almost 
no measurable change in the elevation of the surface was 
observed. In general, the solidification realized in this 
period of time amounted to from 8 to 10 per cent, 
depending upon what settlement had occurred in the fill 
before the jetting was done. In other words, the total 
settlement realized was from 10 to 12 per cent, and as 
this was substantially equivalent to the settlement ob- 
tained under natural conditions and heavy traffic in the 
older fills in a period of two or more years, it is evident 
that the acceleration process was thoroughly effective. 
Where trenches have been dug in the jetted material, it 
has proved to be evenly moist, and to be, so far as one 
can judge, practically without voids. 

The total cost of the jetting was about $28,000, or, 
about 2.3 cents per cu. yd., based on pay (excavation) 
quantities. The work was done by the C. G. Kershaw 
Contracting Co., as subcontractors for the Winston 
Brothers Company, general contractors for the grading, 
working under the direction of George P. Stowitts, 
engineer of construction, and of Col. H. M. Waite, chief 
engineer. The method used was worked out by Mr. 
Stowitts in conjunction with J. R. Colly, of the Kershaw 
Company and J. C. Agnew of the Winston Company. 
It had as a background the report on Bald Knob shales 
prepared by E. W. Reely of the terminal organization. 





Motor TRAFFIC COMPETITION is being met by Italian state 
railways through speeding up some of their services, Commerce 
Department advices indicate. On October 28, a new twice-daily 
passenger service was instituted on a non-stop schedule of 103 
minutes between Milan and Turin, a distance of 149 kilomet« 
(93 miles). It is hoped to further reduce this time to 90 minutes. 
In order to make the line safe for speeds of 110 kilometers per 
hour reached on open stretches, the entire track was relaid with 
100 pounds per meter rails, curves were reduced and all bridges 
strengthened, at a total cost of 70,000,000 lire (approximately 
$3,600,000). 
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Freight Car Loading 
28,194,828 Cars for 1932 


; Wasuincron, D. C. 

OMPLETE reports for the year show that freight 
tm loading for 1932 amounted to 28,194,828 cars, the 
lowest figure for any year since the compilation of 
these statistics was begun. This was a reduction of 
8,956,421 cars, or 24.1 per cent as compared with the 
total for 1931 and a reduction of 17,522,251 cars, or 
38.3 per cent, under the total for 1930. As compared 





with 1926 or 1929 it was a decrease of 47 per cent. The 
comparison by commodities follows: 

1932 1931 Per Cent Decrease 
Grain and Grain Products. . 1,653,076 2,024,394 18.3 
DET Kevusrerveravewe 949,091 1,162,060 18.3 
ped PeRETERMONENSH ReOeaEe 5,339,303 6,493,200 17.8 
nay eae 223,772 324,743 31.1 
Forest POON ccccccceces 899,542 1,471,398 38.9 
SUCCHC CEST ELE SHEES CCE 210,75 874,673 75.9 
Merehandice, L. C. L. Freight 9.079.066 10,948,873 17.1 
Miscellaneous ......cccceces ,»219 13, 851, "908 29.0 
WS. 64 6bwer ceases 28,194,828 37,151,249 24.1 


For the week ended December 31 loading of revenue 
freight amounted to 406,779 cars, a decrease of 87,801 
cars as compared with the preceding week, and the low- 
est figure ever recorded for a week. This included the 
Christmas holiday. As compared with the corresponding 
week of 1931 it was a decrease of 95,948 cars and as 
compared with 1930 it was a decrease of 208,081 cars. 
All districts reported reductions. The summary, as com- 
piled by the Car Service Division of the American Rail- 
way Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week ended Saturday, December 31, 1932 











Districts 1932 1931 1930 
Ue nd tuled.ows ee wae eee wees 96,068 117,234 137,325 
e , ~ ll SE IR ae Sco ae ee 79,780 100,889 120,736 
ee REE ae aa ae ne eee 29,645 29,659 39,250 
ET en ainicelwhaiae ebasaawaleeines 60,033 75,709 97,379 
CC EE ere 44,198 53,132 68,630 
Orr 61,084 76,394 99,637 
CS EO errr 35, 971 49,710 51,903 
Total Western Districts.............. 141,253 179,236 220,170 
ee 406,779 502,727 614,860 
Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products........... 22,029 23,960 32,693 
DEED tecccntageheeevceteurnns 13,350 18,301 20,986 
i 8 Rea any epee 99,847 106,429 143,485 
eee cadena kane emnneeeee 4,319 5,939 8,448 
SE rer rere 9,449 13,721 23,977 
ead bab edawe Ka Rewer nee eee 129° 149802 ° A 
Bact céinectnetesakenewene i 
CE 6 cc cc ceas canbe weewans 129,059 182,686 212,173 
EE ce nccee ance een Ree en ae 406,779 502,727 614,860 
som ond 34 die Haraia kar eike Mame inate ee ee 494,580 440,899 536,292 
EEE so cknccees se enesiv keno 516,796 581,170 713,865 
EE ee es 521,216 613,621 744,353 
PEE BD wcc.c twa vieovecseceecnese 547,461 636,366 787, 072 





28,194,828 37,151,249 45,717,079 


The freight c car surplus on December 14 was 648,982 
cars, an increase of 27,351 compared with the number. on 
November 30. The total included 364,809 box cars, 
209,950 coal cars, 32,120 stock cars, and 13,661 re- 
frigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended December 
31 amounted to 25,071 cars, as against 31,763 cars for 
the previous week and the index number declined from 
55.08 to 54.68. Light loading of grain, coal and mer- 
chandise were the chief factors in this decline. The 
decrease in merchandise, however, was seasonal and the 
index number dropped only slightly. 

For the year the total loadings amounted to 2,173,087 
which was a decrease from 1931 loadings of 


cars, 
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401,924 cars, or 15.6 per cent, and a decrease of 41 per 
cent from the peak year, 1928. The heaviest decrease 
from the 1931 loadings was 27 per cent in miscellaneous 


freight. Merchandise decreased by 12 per cent, lumber 
by 38 per cent, and pulpwood by 41 per cent. Coke, with 
an increase of 326 cars, was the only commodity to show 
heavier loading than in 1931. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 

SS OE Ree ce 25,071 14,271 
Desstaer B96, BOB. ......ccceccceses 31,763 17,339 
UE Se eee 36,494 17,697 
eT a ere 30,950 18,041 

Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
a ee 2,173,087 973,235 
ee ee 2,575,011 1,282,500 
Se Se Bae kcccwiedevsewees 3,146,247 1,698,536 


| C. C. Cannot Order 
Line into New Territory 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


HARACTERIZING as “an attempted exercise of 
C a power not conferred” the Interstate Commerce 

Commission’s order requiring the Union Pacific 
system to build an 185-mile extension in Oregon, the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in a decision ren- 
dered on January 9, held that the power conferred upon 
the commission by the Transportation Act to require a 
railroad to “extend its line or lines” is confined to exten- 
sions within the undertaking of the carrier to serve, 
and cannot be extended to embrace the building of 
what is essentially a new line. The opinion, by Justice 
Roberts, was rendered on an appeal taken by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the state public utilities 
commissions of Oregon and Idaho from a decision of the 
district court for the district of Oregon which had issued 
an injunction against the commission’s order. The 
United States had refused to join in the appeal. The 
commission’s order, issued on a complaint filed by the 
Oregon commission, had directed the Union Pacific sys- 
tem, through the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navi- 
gation Company, to extend its line now terminating near 
Burns, Ore., from Crane, Ore., across the central part 
of the-state and the “High Desert” to a connection with 
the Southern Pacific near Crescent Lake. 

If the power conferred in paragraph 21 of Section 1 
of the act were as broad as contended by the commission, 
the court said, it could go as far as to compel a carrier 
having lines reaching Chicago and St. Louis, but none 
connecting those cities, to build a railroad between them, 
but it held that Congress had not intended to confer 
such a broad power. “We should expect,” it said, “if 
Congress were intending to grant to the commission a 
new and drastic power to compel the investment of 
enormous sums for the development or service of a 
region which the carrier had never theretofore entered 
or intended to serve, the intention would be expressed 
in more than a clause in a sentence dealing with car 
service.” It also indicated that if Congress had attempted 
to confer such broad power grave questions of its con- 
stitutionality would have arisen. 

Justices Brandeis and Stone joined in a dissenting 
opinion by Justice Cardozo which took the position that 
the limits of the commission’s duty are not appropriately 
defined “by dividing the field into extensions big and 
little, with a power of regulation excluded from the one 
section and admitted in the other,” and that such orders 
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of the commission would be valid “if kept within the 
range of reason.” 

Prior to the adoption of the Transportation Act, 
Justice Roberts said, in a number of cases the high court 
had passed on and defined the authority of a state to 
require extensions of existing service and facilities, but 
where the state’s mandate involved the rendition of a 
service beyond the agreement of the carrier, the order 
was annulled. Following are some extracts from the 
opinion : 


The phrase “and to extend its line or lines” is part of a single 
sentence committing to the commission the power to require car- 
riers to provide safe and adequate facilities for car service as 
defined in the act. The reasonable conclusion is therefore, that 
the extensions mentioned have to do with car service, and are 
not intended to create a wholly independent subject of juris- 
diction. In the proviso the furnishing of facilities and extension 
of lines are blended as belonging in a single class. We should 
expect, if Congress were intending to grant to the commission a 
new and drastic power to compel the investment of enormous 
sums for the development or service of a region which the carrier 
had never theretofore entered or intended to serve, the intention 
would be expressed in more than a clause in a sentence dealing 
with car service. 

Moreover, if the purpose were that claimed by the commission 
support should be found in legislative history. But none has 
been called to our attention. In the report to Congress for 1919 
the commission reiterated an outline of the policies previously 
suggested for legislative action in view of the approaching ter- 
mination of federal control. No intimation is given that carriers 
should be required to build into territory they had not undertaken 
to serve. The scope of the recommendation was not enlarged in 
the testimony before the committee of the Senate having the 
Transportation Act in charge. 

That paragraph 21 refers to the service the carrier has bound 
itself to render is further emphasized by the omission to make 
the future public convenience a factor to be considered. A 
presently existing public need is expressly stated as prerequisite 
to the compulsory extension of a line. On the other hand, para- 
graph 18, which covers voluntary construction, conditions approval 
on present or future convenience or necessity. Congress there- 
fore drew a distinction between what might be permitted and 
what compelled. These differences in the two sections were dis- 
regarded by the commission, and are overlooked by the appellants. 

The cases above cited, dealing with the powers of state author- 
ities in the matter of extensions of lines and service, furnish a 
background which must have been in the minds of both of the 
commission and of the Congress at the time of the passage of 
the Transportation Act. Those decisions show that due process 
is denied by requiring service which goes beyond the undertaking 

the carrier. Orders for extensions of line were sustained 
we i reasonably required in the interest of car service and 
for interchange of traffic. No extension ordered for the service 
of new territory had been approved. 

Wherever the state attempted to enforce a regulation or demand 
extension of facilities outside the company’s undertaking to serve 
the public, the power was negatived for the very reason that the 
attempted exercise called on the railroad company for something 
beyond its agreement. 

The Act, reasonably construed, distinguishes between three 
sorts of facilities—new lines, or extensions, voluntarily under- 
taken (section 18) ; compulsory extensions within the area which 
the carrier has bound itself to serve (section 21); and spur, 
industrial, team, switching or side tracks located wholly within 
one state, which are left within state control (section 22). The 
second class is distinct from the others and embraces, as the 
decisions show, a substantial field. But this field is not, as the 
commission holds, coterminous with that created by paragraph 
18. If it were, power would exist to compel a carrier having 
lines reaching Chicago and St. Louis, but none connecting those 
cities, to build a railroad between them. Though in truth a new 
line, the appellants would call this an extension of the existing 
lines. If the grant of authority is broad enough to support the 
order in the present case it would also justify such a hypothetical 
requirement as we have supposed. We cannot so read the statute, 
but think the power granted by paragraph 21 is confined to 
extensions within the undertaking of the carrier to serve, and 
cannot be extended to embrace the building of what is essentially 
a new line to reach new territory. 

There is another consideration which supports the construction 
adopted. Our duty is to construe the statute, if fairly possible, 
so as to avoid not only the conclusion that it is unconstitutional, 
but also grave doubts upon that score. 

The views advanced by the appellants, to say the least, raise 
serious questions in this respect. The railroads, though dedicated 
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to a public use, remain the private property of their owners, and 
their assets may not be taken without just compensation. 

The Transportation Act has not abolished this proprietorship. 
State courts have uniformly held that to require extension of 
existing lines beyond the scope of the carrier’s commitment to 
the public service is a taking of property in violation of the 
Federal Constitution. 

The decisions of this court will be searched in vain for the 
announcement of any principle of constitutional interpretation 
which would support the order of the commission. Those deci- 
sions are far from sustaining the validity of an order which 
seeks to require the investment of millions of dollars in a new 
venture in undeveloped areas. Such a compulsion imposes upon 
the carriers and its property “burdens that are not incident to its 
engagement.” The construction we adopt makes it unnecessary 
to pass upon the grave questions of constitutional validity raised 
by appellant’s argument. 

It is urged that as the order involved trackage amounting to 
only 1.2 per cent of that now maintained by the Union Pacific 
System, the requirement may properly be considered an extension 
rather than a new line, though a different view might prevail if 
the Oregon-Washington alone be considered. But whether the 
order be treated as a command to the Oregon-Washington Com- 
pany as a separate corporate entity, or as an injunction to the 
Union Pacific System, it is an attempted exertion of a power 
not conferred. Assuming, without deciding, that the commission 
was entitled to treat the Oregon-Washington company as an 
instrument of the Union Pacific System, and the required exten- 
sion, therefore, as one adding only a small percentage to the 
present mileage of the system, still the purpose is to compel a 
new investment for the development of a new area at the request 
and in the interest of the state of Oregon, whose desire is that 
its natural resources shall be exploited. 

Finally it is claimed that however narrowly the power to 
compel extensions be construed, the order was justified by the 
facts developed before the commission. They are said to disclose 
an undertaking by the Oregon-Washington Company to serve 
the region in question. Much is made of the circumstance that 
when the complaint was filed the company had a charter under 
which it was authorized to build a line on the location of that 
which the order describes. The’ possession of the franchise is 
said to give rise to an implied agreement to serve the district. 
The company’s having in contemplation the building of the road 
would in this view render the commission’s action unassailable. 
But authority to build the line, if the company were so minded, 
involved no commitment to construct it. 

Though by appropriate legislation the state might forfeit the 
charter for non-user, the continued existence of the franchise 
imposed no obligation to exercise the charter powers. The 
Oregon-Washington Company chose not to serve the territory 
which the cross-state line would reach; has not desired and does 
not now desire to enter upon the project. Whether the railroad 
held itself out to serve the region in question must be decided in 
the light of all the facts. The record demonstrates that the 
territory to be traversed was one the company had neither actually 
nor impliedly agreed to serve with transportation facilities. 

The decree is affirmed. 





Installing Underground Parkway Cables for High and Low Voltage Sig- 
nal and Communication Circuits in Connection with the Electrification 
of the Reading’s Chestnut Hill Branch—This Branch Runs Through a 
Residential District and the Right-of-Way Is Restricted, Making it 
Difficult to Maintain a Pole Line After Electrification—The Use of 
Parkway Cables Makes it Unnecessary to Install Underground Ducts 
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Railway Employees 
Ask Retirement Insurance 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
EARINGS were begun before a sub-committee of 
1 the Senate committee on interstate commerce 
on January 11 on the rival bills to provide for the 
establishment of a uniform retirement insurance-pension 
system for railway employees, to be administered by a 
government board, which have been introduced by Sena- 
tor Wagner, of New York, S. 3892, and by Senator Hat- 
field, of West Virginia, S. 4646. The Wagner bill rep- 
resents the plan endorsed by the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives’ Association as the result of several years of study, 
while the Hatfield bill is advocated by the Railway Em- 
ployees’ Pension Association, whose members have been 
bombarding members of Congress with postal cards urg- 
ing its passage. A similar bill was introduced in the 
House by Representative Keller, of Illinois, who also 
sat with the Senate sub-committee, while the counter- 
part of the Wagner bill was introduced in the House by 
Representative Crosser, of Ohio. The House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce has decided not to 
consider the bills at this session. 


Mr. Richberg’s Testimony 


The opening testimony was given by Donald R. Rich- 
berg, counsel for the Railway Labor Executives’ Asso- 
ciation, who explained the Wagner bill and pointed out 
some of the marked differences between it and the Hat- 
field bill. It was arranged that proponents of the two 
bills should be heard first, after which testimony will be 
given on behalf of a committee representing the railways. 
The Senate sub-committee includes Senators Wagner, 
Glenn, Hatfield, Hastings, and Wheeler. At the outset 
Senator Wheeler referred to the differences of opinion 
among railway employees as to the two bills, saying that 
an “overwhelming majority of the rank and file” in his 
state and probably in the Northwest generally preferred 
the Hatfield bill. Mr. Richberg said that “certain active 
groups” among the rank and file have been supporting it 
but that that means that many of them do not understand 
the provisions of the two bills. The plan of the Wagner 
bill has been unanimously approved by the executives of 
all the organizations, he said, and back of that there has 
been in many cases convention action in approval of re- 
tirement insurance. Senator Hatfield then remarked 
that he had introduced his bill at the solicitation of the 
“rank and file” in West Virginia and that he had an 
open mind on the subject. Senator Wagner also an- 
nounced that he had an open mind and was not com- 
mitted to the details of any plan. Mr. Richberg’s explan- 
atory statement follows in part: 

This bill does not seek to impose any novel obligation or un- 
precedented burden on the railroads. According to railroad 
officials pensions are now being paid by railroads which 
employ about 95 per cent of the total railroad employees. The 
principle that aged rail workers should be retired on part pay is 
thus generally accepted. 

There are two major faults in the present system of voluntary 
pensions. First—Every railroad has its own pension plan with 
great differences in provisions for retirement and the amount of 
pensions paid. This inequality of burden and benefit is unfair 
to both the railroads and their employees. Second—Since all 
pensions are voluntary gifts, the employee has no security, no 
enforceable right; and the railroad has no legal obligation. 
Therefore in hard times pensions will be reduced (as at present) ; 
and when financial difficulties embarrass a railroad pensions 
which are the anticipated rewards of lifelong labor may never 
be paid. 

Senator Wagner’s bill seeks to establish a uniform system 
affecting alike all railroads (engaged in interstate commerce) 
and their employees, providing primarily retirement insurance. 
That is, railroads and their employees make equal contributions 
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to a retirement insurance fund out of which annuities are paid 
to employees when they are retired from service between the ages 
of 65 and 70 years. This annuity is 2 per cent of an employee’s 
average annual compensation multiplied by the number of his 
years of service. 

In addition to this retirement insurance, the bill also provides 
what are really pensions for employees now old in the service 
who would not be able to build up an adequate retirement 
annuity by contributions in their remaining years of service. To 
protect these veterans the bill provides for a “prior service 
pension fund,” created also by equal contributions from employer 
and employees. Thereby men now old in the service will receive 
not only the retirement insurance they help to buy but also an 
additional pension which their fellow employees help to provide 
for them, so that they may live decently in old age. 

Before explaining the details of this system let me emphasize 
the candor and actuarial soundness of Senator Wagner’s bill. 
It would be very easy to draw a simple bill providing attractive 
pensions for railway employees, to evade stating the cost, and to 
avoid a great many problems that must be solved by leaving them 
to be solved by a board of administration. Such a bill could be 
proposed to the employees and gain wide support—so long as the 
employees were kept in ignorance of how much it would cost 
them. Such a bill might obtain support from members of 
Congress until they investigated how much it would cost and 
how it would work. 

But eventually members of Congress and railroad employees 
must face these decisive questions: How much will this cost? 
Who will pay the bill? These questions cannot be answered by 
giving a pension board a blank check, signed by the railroads 
and their employees and by authorizing the board to pay what- 
ever cost is necessary out of the earnings of the railroads and 
the wages of the employees. No such unlimited grant of au- 
thority will ever be approved by Congress, or the railroads or 
the great body of railroad employees. 

Therefore Senator Wagner’s bill provides carefully and ex- 
pressly a comprehensive and a sound system of retirement in- 
surance and pensions. Probably all of its provisions can be 
improved in the light of further study and information. If the 
money can be found to pay the cost its benefits may be increased. 
If its burdens upon railroads or their employees are too heavy 
they can be reduced. Whatever may be necessary for a sound, 
workable system can be provided by revisions. But questions 
are not answered by ignoring them. 

There is no alternative to meeting the questions raised by this 
bill. They must be answered in any bill worthy of consideration. 
If payments are promised their amount must be calculated and 
provision made to collect the money to meet them. The railroad 
managements may:speak for themselves, but, speaking for the 
overwhelming majority of the employees, represented only by 
their long established, responsible organizations, I would make it 
clear that they are not being stampeded by glittering promises 
of pensions that someone else is supposed to pay. They know 
that the major cost of retirement insurance and pensions will 
come out of their pockets. They want to see written in any 
legislation not only promises of how much money they are 
going to receive, but, even more important, they want to know 
how much money they are going to be compelled to pay. 


If any think that the benefits provided for in the bill 
are not enough they could write in larger percentages, 
he said, but they should understand that they would 
have to be met by larger contributions. In pointing out 
the principal differences between the two bills he said 
the Wagner bill is based on “fifty-fifty” contributions 
by the companies and the employees, while the contribu- 
tions are described in a very vague and uncertain man- 
ner in the other bill because they are based on a uniform 
percentage, to be determined by the board, but the 
percentage to be contributed by the railways is a per- 
centage of the gross earnings while that of the employees 
is a percentage of their compensation. “Why not be 
straightforward and say that this means a two-thirds 
contribution by the companies and a one-third contribu- 
tion by the employees?” he asked, adding that if a man 
prefers one bill over the other after understanding them 
it simply means that he wants more. He also pointed 
out that the Hatfield bill provides for percentages to 
be determined by the board to represent as nearly as 
may be what is found necessary to meet the payments 
and said that if this means no reserve funds it is a 
“hand-to-mouth proposition that railway employees 
knowing the situation could not possibly support because 
it would eventually break down.” Such a plan, he said, 
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means levying on the men today without building up a 
fund for the future, the cause of the break-down of 
many such plans in the past. He said the organizations 
had had a great deal of experience with such plans and 
the conductors have given up theirs while that of the 
engineers is on the verge of dissolution, and the rail- 
way witnesses would show the effects of their present 
hand-to-mouth system under which no reserves are built 
up. The railways, he added, are not obligated, because 
the present system represents a bounty, but it is the 
desire to build up a sound system that can be depended 
upon. 

*The contributions to the prior service pension fund, 
Mr. Richberg explained, would be 1% per cent paid 
annually by each side, and because it is realized that the 
demand on that fund would be very heavy at first while 
the demand on the retirement fund would be light it is 
proposed to provide for a temporary transfer of funds. 
Later the pension fund would cease to exist and the 
funds would be transferred back. In working out the 
plan, he said, a difficulty was faced in the lack of com- 
prehensive statistics, but several meetings have been 
held between committees representing the organizations 
and the railways to see if they could help each other. 
The railways have better statistics, he said, and are 
vitally interested in the subject because the pension 
problem is a big one for the railroads today. Taking 
up the provisions of the bill in detail he explained that 
the contributions would be paid into the Treasury of 
the United States and be invested in obligations of the 
United States. He pointed out that the provision for 
retirement after 30 years of contributory service applies 
only after the passage of the act and said that there 
may be a question as to whether men should be retired 
after a certain length of service if they have not reached 
retirement age. He also explained the provisions for 
disability payments, which he said should not be dupli- 
cated if taken care of under another plan, and for the 
payment of a surrender value in case of death or 
termination of service. In case of furloughs or termina- 
tion of service provision is made by which an employee 
may continue retirement insurance based on his own 
payments. 

The percentages of contributions are set forth in the 
bill in a “schedule of standards” and are subject to re- 
vision by the board from time to time for the purpose of 
making minor corrections, but Mr. Richberg said that 
the board was not intended to have any large discretion 
in the matter. Briefly, the bill provides for step-rate con- 
tributions, beginning with 2 per cent for employees of 
ages 21 to 34 and increasing gradually to 5 per cent for 
employees of 50 years and over. This casts a heavy 
burden on the younger men, Mr. Richberg said, and 
may explain why Senators are receiving cards from 
older men who expect to receive immediate pensions 
without having contributed. The younger men not only 
pay the higher percentages but also pay 1% per cent for 
the benefit of the men of prior service for which they 
get nothing themselves. However, he said, the cost of 
the other plan would be much greater and one of the 
objections being made is that the Wagner bill plan is not 
more liberal. Advocates of the Hatfield bill have said 
that under it 112,000 men would be retired the first year 
and would receive payments amounting to $135,000,000, 
Mr. Richberg continued, but he said that no opportunity 
would have been afforded to accumulate such a fund 
and that if that amount was anywhere available to pay 
pensions it would be equally available to pay the men 
who are working and therefore could be raised only at 
their expense in the long run. He said he could hardly 
express his opinion of such a plan in measured words 
and that it would not be tolerated if understood. 
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An explanation of the Hatfield bill was begun by 
H. L. Ekern, representing the Railway Employees’ Pen- 
sion Association, which he said was organized nearly 
four years ago and has a nation-wide membership of all 
classes of employees. He said he did not agree with 
some of Mr. Richberg’s statements but he seemed more 
interested in pointing out the similarities in the two bills 
than their differences, mentioning 15 points on which he 
said they are in agreement and expressing a willingness 
to adopt some of the ideas of the later bill. He readily 
admitted that the Hatfield bill plan does not provide for 
a reserve fund, saying that it would require a very large 
fund to start out with a reserve, and that he had con- 
demned as severely as anyone any plan that attempts to 
pay current payments out of current income under the 
ordinary condition by which the membership is optional. 
However, he said that in this instance it would be com- 
pulsory on all employees. The Hatfield bill provides 
for payments equal to 2%4 per cent for each year of 
service, the percentage of contribution by companies and 
employees to be determined by a pension board from 
time to time, but he said this would be determined mathe- 
matically and not by the discretion of the board, by add- 
ing the gross earnings and the employees’ compensation 
and taking such percentage as might be necessary. He 
said it had been estimated that the percentage for the 
first year would be 2.56 per cent and would amount to 
about $200,000,000, of which the railways would pay 
$134,000,000. This is about four times as much as they 
now pay in pensions because it covers more men and 
more than doubles the usual payment for each year of 
service. When S. T. Bledsoe, general counsel of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, asked what percentage 
this would be of the railways’ net, the witness did not 
have the figures. He estimated that after passage of 
this bill some 60,000 employees could retire because they 
had reached the age of 65 and about as many more who 
have had 30 years of service, thus making places for that 
many younger men. He estimated that after ten years the 
percentage of contribution would reach 4% per cent 
and that after 20 years it would be about 6 per cent. 


* *K * 
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Basic Maladjustments 
Delay Business Revival 


Corrections must come before 
rail traffic returns, says 
Samuel O. Dunn 


To create more traffic we must revive 
business by correcting the maladjustments 
in production and distribution that have 
caused and prolonged the depression, ac- 
cording to Samuel O. Dunn, chairman of 
the Simmons-Boardman Publishing Com- 
pany, and editor of the Railway Age, in 
an address before the Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce Forum on January 10. 
“Existing maladjustments are partly due 
to the fact that present costs of railway 
transportation are too high in proportion 
to prevailing prices and incomes in other 
fields. The cost of railway transportation 
must be reduced by readjustments of 
wages and by other measures. There is 
need for readjustments in the relations 
between farmers and other producers of 
raw materials, on the one hand, and the 
industries from which they must buy, on 
the other hand, that will help to increase 
the power of farmers and other producers 
of raw materials to buy transportation 
and manufactured products. We cannot 
revive general business on a large scale 
without so readjusting the purchasing 
power of the various classes of the people 
as to enable every large class to buy the 
products of other large classes. 

“Within the transportation industry there 
exists a serious maladjustment, because 
the railroads are so regulated without 
being subsidized, and all their competitors 
are subsidized without being regulated, 
that the railways are being seriously handi- 
capped by unfair competition in recovering 
their earning, employing and purchasing 
power. An additional serious maladjust- 
ment in transportation is the wide disparity 
between the working conditions and wages 
of railway employees, on the one hand, 
and of employees of carriers by water and 
highway, on the other hand. 

“One of the most important maladjust- 
ments which must be corrected is that due 
to the fact that costs of government and 
general taxation have become extremely ex- 
cessive in proportion to the reduced in- 
comes of those who must pay taxes; and 
one way in which the burden of general 
taxation should be reduced is by requiring 
those who use waterways and highways 
built and maintained at public expense to 
pay adequate tolls and rentals for their 
use of this public property. 

“While we are talking about increasing 
government expenditures upon _ public 


lost 


works to increase employment, we might 
much better be considering the correction 
of such maladjustments as those which 
have caused the unemployment of 2,000,000 


men on the railroads and in industries 
dependent upon them for a market, and of 
probably at least another million men who 
are out of work because of the decline in 
the construction and improvement of the 
people’s homes. We can restore prosperity 
only by reviving private business in all 
lines; and the sooner we make the read- 
justments required to re-establish parity 
between the purchasing powers of different 
classes, and to give the people opportunity 
to spend more of their incomes in their 
own ways, instead of having so much of 
them taken in taxes and spent by our 
governments, the sooner we shall have the 
revival of general business essential to 
general prosperity.” 


Federal Ownership, 
Private Operation 


Banker urges plan, saying private 
capital cannot compete with 
subsidized motors 


Asserting a belief that “the long-con- 
tinued extent of this panic is due more 
largely to the tragic absence of a market 
for railroad securities than to any other 
single feature,” George Foster Peabody, 
the veteran banker and railroad financier, 
in a lengthy letter to the New York Times 
has proposed a plan for dealing with the 
railroads which would amount, virtually, 
to government ownership with provision 
for private operation by a number of com- 
peting companies. 

“I suggest,” the proposal reads in part, 
“the creation of a Federal Railroad 
Authority with full power to issue serial 
bonds, in such amounts as may be found 
necessary to acquire all railroad property 
in the United States—this Authority to 
have complete power to negotiate for the 
exchange of securities with present rail- 
road corporations or committees repre- 
senting said securities; the Authority to 
be given complete powers of eminent do- 
main respecting all interstate railroad 
properties and traffic; to have full power 
to reorganize under operating divisions 
all of the varied properties to be acquired; 
to have power to make operating leases 
for limited periods of such portions of 
the properties acquired as may, after a 
period of one year, seem to the Authority 
suitable to develop the greatest efficiency, 
through a possible measure of competitive 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Transport Legislation 
Sidetracked in Congress 


Attitude of House committee pre- 
cludes action on pending 
bills at this session 


Railroad and other transportation legis- 
lation was added to the long list of contro- 
versial problems which the Congressional 
leaders are saving up for possible consid- 
eration after March 4 when the House 
committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce on January 5 decided upon a pro- 
gram of comparative inactivity for the re- 
mainder of this session of Congress unless 
the Senate committee shows some interest 
in the subject. This means that most of 
the proposals that have been made for a 
revision of the transportation act of 1920 
and for regulation of highway transpor- 
tation will probably be again postponed, 
although some efforts are being made to 
impress upon members of both committees 
the vital need for their attention to the 
problem, particularly since it is the an- 
nounced desire of the new administration 
to avoid an extra session after March 4. 

The House committee decided to hold 
hearings on the bill introduced at the last 
session by Chairman Rayburn to author- 
ize the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to delegate to individual commissioners or 
employees the power to perform certain 
specified duties and to consider and de- 
termine certain specified matters which 
now require the attention of the commis- 
sion or a division thereof; but it planned 
no action on other transportation bills or 
proposals. It was decided that it would be 
impossible to pass through both the House 
and the Senate at the short session the bill 
to amend the rate-making and recapture 
provisions of Section 15a or the holding 
company bill, both of which were reported 
by the committee at the last session, and 
that the bill for the regulation of bus 
transportation would not be taken up un- 
less the Senate committee on interstate 
commerce acts on a similar bill now pend- 
ing before it. A bus bill was once re- 
ported by the committee and passed 
through the House but in the Senate after 
some debate it was re-committed and pro- 
tracted hearings were held on such a bill 
at the last session. If someone should suc- 
ceed in prodding the Senate committee into 
action the House committee would be glad 
to press either of these bills. 

The House committee also decided to 
close on January 6 the hearings on the full- 
crew bill which were begun on January 3, 
without hearing from the railroads in re- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Protest Bridge Changes 
Along Waterway Project 


Railways object to costly relocations 
proposed in connection with 
Calumet improvements 


E. C. Craig, general solicitor of the 
Illinois Central, and a committee of rail- 
road counsel appeared at a hearing before 
the House committee on rivers and har- 
bors at Washington on January 5 to pro- 
test against the adoption of part of the 
project for the improvement of Calumet 
river and harbor, south of Chicago, which 
would require the relocation and recon- 
struction of existing railroad bridges and 
other facilities at a cost of about $6,000,- 
000. The Congressional committee had 
tentatively approved a project recom- 
mended by the Chief of Engineers for the 
improvement of the harbor and the widen- 
ing and deepening of the river at a total 
estimated cost of $4,540,000. The part of 
the project to which the railroads objected 
includes the widening and straightening 
of the upper part of the river where it is 
crossed by a highway bridge and three 
railroad bridges owned by the Calumet 
Western, the Chicago & Western Indiana, 
and the New York, Chicago & St. Louis. 
It would require land for the bridge ap- 
proaches and would also require the eleva- 
tion of the tracks of the Kensington & 
Eastern at an estimated cost of 3796,000. 
A written protest was filed by the roads. 
Mr. Craig in his oral statement pointed out 
that the only present purpose of the im- 
provement in the upper part of the river 
is to enable lake vessels to use a turning 
basin located above the bridges and afford 
them a slightly more convenient method 
of operation, and that this expenditure, 
whether made by the government or by the 
railroads, is not justified under present 
conditions. 

Before the railroad testimony, Brig. Gen. 
George B. Pillsbury, assistant Chief of 
Engineers, told the committee that the 
question whether the railroads would have 
to reconstruct the bridges would be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of War, inde- 
pendently of the adoption of the river im- 
provement project, following a hearing to 
be held at Chicago on February 21 on a 
request filed by the Lake Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation for an order requiring their re- 
moval as an unreasonable obstruction to 
navigation. He said this question would 
be decided on the basis of existing condi- 
tions and that he was unable to see that 
the question of the eventual straighten- 
ing of the channel had anything to do with 
it since part of the project, including the 
upper turning basin which the vessels wish 
to reach, has already been completed. Mr. 
Craig said, however, that if the committee 
does not approve of that part of the proj- 
ect the railroads would have no difficulty 
at the Chicago hearing in proving that the 
relocation of the bridges is not justified. 
But if the project in its present form 
should be adopted the bridge changes 
would necessarily be included. 

According to the railroad protest the dis- 
trict engineer in his report on the project 
had taken into consideration future barge 
trafic on the Calumet river to be ex- 
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pected upon the completion of a deep 
waterway to the sea by the St. Lawrence 
or some other route and upon the com- 
pletion of a proposed connection with the 
Illinois waterway; but that all this is still 
purely speculative. It is proposed that 
the government spend less than $400,000 
on this part of the river but the railroads 
would have to spend 15 times as much. 
“Why should any part of the work be done 
at this time when the people are so op- 
pressed with taxes?” it said, adding that 
“the expense incident to the changes in the 
bridges is as much a part of the waterway 
costs as are the expenditures to be made 
by the government and it should be con- 
sidered and classed as such.” 


Signal Section Meeting May 9 


The annual convention of the Signal 
Section of the American Railway Associa- 
tion will be held at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York, on May 9 and 10. 


Refuses to Re-Open Moffat Bond Case 


The Colorado Supreme Court on Janu- 
ary 7 refused to re-open the case of the 
excess bonds issued to build the Moffat 
tunnel, when counsel for bondholders peti- 
tioned for a re-opening. On December 19, 
the court held, by a vote of 4 to 3, that 
the excess bonds were valid, stating that 
this was the finding of the United States 
court which previously ruled on the case. 


Pick-Up and Delivery Service on 
Great Northern 


Pick-up and delivery service by motor 
truck for 1. c. 1. freight moving between 
Seattle, Wash., and Tacoma, and between 
Seattle and 12 towns in the Wenatchee and 
Okanogan valleys, is now being offered 
to shippers by the Great Northern. The 
new service went into effect on January 1, 
and is designed to meet the competition of 
companies operating motor trucks. 


Hampton Roads Coal Rate Suspended 


On protest of the railroads serving the 
ports at Hampton Roads, and others inter- 
ested in tidewater transshipment coal rates, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
January 9, suspended from January 10 
until August 10, the operation of tariff 
schedules filed by the Interstate Railroad 
proposing to reduce the rate on bituminous 


coal from $2.72 to $2.62 per ton from mines ° 


on its line to Lambert Point, Va., for 
transshipment by vessel to points beyond 
the Virginia capes. According to the pro- 
tests, this reduction was published by inde- 
pendent action of the Interstate after the 
executives of almost all eastern lines par- 
ticipating in the transportation had dis- 
approved the proposal. 
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Net for Eleven Months 


a 1.2 Per Cent Return 


Figure of $301 ,156,515 compares with 
$510,327,096, the 2.03 per 
cent return of 1931 


Class I railroads for the first eleven 
months of 1932 had a net railway operating 
income of $30,156,515, which was at the 
annual rate of return of 1.20 per cent on 
their property investment, according to 
reports compiled by the Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics. In the first eleven 
months of 1931 their net railway operating 
income was $510,327,096, or 2.03 per cent. 

Operating revenues for the eleven months 
totaled $2,915,866,458, compared with $3,- 
947,775,573 for the same period in 1931, or 
a decrease of 26.1 per cent. Operating ex- 
penses amounted to $2,241,180,585, com- 
pared with $3,024,088,636, or a decrease of 
25.9 per cent. 

In the eleven months they paid $263,834,- 
357 in taxes compared with $291,737,061 
for the same period in 1931 or a decrease 
of 9.6 per cent. For November alone, the 
tax bill amounted to $19,693,931, a decrease 
of $126,453. Sixty-one of these roads 
failed to earn expenses and taxes in the 
first eleven months of 1932, of which 18 
were in the Eastern district, 16 in the 
Southern and 27 in the Western. 

For November the record shows net rail- 
way operating income of $34,179,119, 
which, for that month, was at the rate of 
1.55 per cent. In November, 1931, the net 
was $36,787,707 or 1.67 per cent. Operating 
revenues for November amounted to $253,- 
574,864 compared with $305,373,862 in No- 
vember, 1931, a decrease of 17 per cent; 
operating expenses were $189,667,306, a de- 
crease of 20.5 per cent. 

In the Eastern district the record for 
eleven months shows a net of $200,072,559, 
or at the rate of 1.72 per cent. For the 
same period in 1931 the net was $263,889,- 
187 or 2.28 per cent. Operating revenues in 
the Eastern district for eleven months to- 
taled $1,489,186,686, a decrease of 24.6 per 
cent below 1931, while operating expenses 
totaled $1,104,000,026, a decrease of 27 
per cent. The Eastern district record for 
November shows a net of $20,265,254, com- 
pared with $17,510,473 in November, 1931. 

For the Southern district for eleven 
months the record shows a net of $20,403,- 
274, or at the rate of 0.67 per cent. For 
the same period in 1931, the net amounted 
to $40,978,878, or at the rate of 1.34 per 
cent. Operating revenues in the Southern 
district for the eleven months amounted to 
$348,233,864, a decrease of 27.6 per cent, 
while operating expenses totaled $289,669,- 
532, a decrease of 26.8 per cent. The 
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Southern district record of net for No- 
vember was $3,258,769, compared with $3,- 
306,765 in November, 1931. 

The record of the Western district for 
eleven months shows a net of $80,680,682, 
or at the rate of 0.77 per cent. For the 
same eleven months in 1931 the net was 
$205,459,031, or at the rate of 1.95 per 
cent; operating revenues for eleven months 
amounted to $1,078,445,908, a decrease of 
27.7 per cent, while operating expenses 
totaled $847,511,027, a decrease of 24 per 
cent. For November, the net in the West- 
ern district was $10,655,096; for Novem- 
ber, 1931, it was $15,970,469. 


Frisco Abandons St. Louis Suburban 
Service 

The St. Louis-San Francisco, following 
permission from the Missouri Public Serv- 
ice Commission, has abandoned all subur- 
ban train service between St. Louis and 
Valley Park in St. Louis county, seven 
trains being discontinued on December 31. 
For the year ended December 3, 1932, the 
Frisco experienced a deficit of $37,360 on 
its suburban passenger service to and 
from St. Louis. 


Wage Statistics for October 


The compensation paid to railway em- 
ployees for the month of October was 
$125,471,344, an increase of over $6,000,000 
as compared with that for September, ac- 
cording to the monthly compilation of rail- 
way wage Statistics issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The number of 
employees as of the middle of October was 
1,033,225, an increase of 22,785 over the 
number in September but a decrease of 
192,174 as compared with the number in 
October, 1931. 


Club Meetings 


The Western Railway Club will hold 
its next regular meeting on Monday eve- 
ning, January 16, at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. Thomas R. Cook, manager of 
inspection and field service, Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, Philadelphia, will present 
the subject “The Relation of Locomotive 
Operation to Railroad Net Operating 
Income.” 

The Eastern Car Foremen’s Association 
will hold its next meeting at 29 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York City, on 
Friday evening, January 27. L. J. McAu- 
liffe, assistant chief clerk, Central of New 
Jersey, will present a paper on the Inter- 
change Rules. 


Chicago Association Favors Continu- 
ation of Higher Rates 


The Chicago Association of Commerce 
has adopted a resolution supporting the 
carriers’ petition now before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, asking for the 
continuation of the rate schedules origi- 
nally authorized in the 15 per cent case, 
but limiting the period of extension from 
March 31, when the present rate increase 
expires automatically, to October 31. In 
supporting the temporary extension, the 
association contends that the increases are 
necessary to insure the preservation of 
adequate transportation, pointing to the 
continued decline of railroad traffic and 
revenues during the past year, and main- 
taining that railroad transportation is now 
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in an even more precarious condition 
than when the rates were originally 
authorized. In its resolution, the associ- 


ation also deplores the failure of the rail- 
roads to adjust wages, the largest item in 
their operating expenses, in harmony with 
the reduced cost of living, as have other 
branches of industry. 


Accounting for Rebuilt Cars 


Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has issued an order in con- 
nection with the Chesapeake & Ohio’s ac- 
counting for rebuilt coal cars, requiring 
that the cars manufactured from used 
material (re-conditioned where necessary ) 
be charged as new equipment. In account- 
ing for the retirement of the equipment 
involved, charges to operating expenses 
and accrued depreciation reserve are to be 
based on the ledger value or original cost 
of the retired units. 


Firemen’s Brotherhood Endorses Five- 
Day Week Bill 


Arthur J. Lovell, vice-president of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, testified before a Senate com- 
mittee on January 10 in support of a bill 
introduced by Senator Black, of Alabama, 
to prohibit the interstate transportation 
of goods produced by companies that do 
not adopt the five-day week and six-hour 
day. Although the bill as introduced does 
not apply to railway employees he went 
into detail regarding the extent of unem- 
ployment among railway employees, say- 
ing that the number of railroad employees 
had been reduced by some 350,000 before 
the depression and that many were now 
unemployed who had devoted their lives 
to the service. 


Illinois Terminal Passenger Station at 
St. Louis Opened 

The Illinois Terminal (electric) Railroad 
has opened its passenger station in the 
recently completed [Illinois Terminal 
building at 710 North Twelfth boulevard, 
St. Louis, Mo., the project being one of 
the largest completed in that city during 
the past year. The offices are located on 
the ground floor level and passengers are 
carried to and from the train tracks in 
the subway, about 30 ft. below, by an 
elevator. The mezzanine floor has been 
converted into a public garage with ac- 
commodations for about 200 automobiles 
and the motor coaches of the railroad. In 
the waiting room there is a public annun- 
ciator system for announcing the arrival 
and departure of trains and the motor 
coaches; and an extension of the system 
conveys the announcements to every public 
part of the nine-story building. The pas- 
senger train platform has a capacity for 
28 cars, while the freight platforms ac- 
commodate about 50 cars and contain bays 
where 45 automobile trucks may be backed 
up to pick up or deposit freight. 


Lehigh Valley Spreads Work 


E. E. Loomis, president of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad, has notified Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., chairman of the Share-the- 
Work Movement in the Second Federal 
Reserve District, that employment on the 
Lehigh has been considerably increased 
with adoption of the job-spreading plan. 
The road’s personnel now numbers 13,726, 
Mr. Loomis reported, noting that 2,500 
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engineers, firemen and trainmen have 
agreed upon individual limitation of 
monthly mileage, so as to put more men 
on runs. 

“In our shops, employing about 4,000 
men,” Mr. Loomis said, “we have worked 
the average force three days a week in 
preference to working a part of the force 
five days a week, thereby increasing the 
number of men on the pay roll. In the 
maintenance of way department, compris- 
ing about 2,500 men, the same practice of 
working the full force three days of the 
week rather than working a small force 
for six days a week has been followed.” 

Negotiations are pending for similar 
arrangements with telegraphers and other 
groups of employees. It has not been 
found practicable to apply the entire plan 
to clerical and station forces but some 
modification, designed to spread such work 
as far as possible, is contemplated. 


Higher Switching Charges Proposed 

in Texas 

Following the filing of a petition by the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas, the Texas & Paci- 
fic, the Texas & New Orleans, the St. 
Louis Southwestern and the Dallas Ter- 
minal, seeking authority to establish a 
reciprocal switching charge of $8.10 per 
car on intrastate traffic at Dallas, Ft. 
Worth, Waco and Wichita Falls, the Rail- 
road Commission of Texas, in co-operation 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
will hold a hearing on January 18 to 
determine whether such rate is proper and 
equitable. The present intrastate switching 
charges at the four Texas points are based 
upon the graduated mileage scale of $1.80 
per car for distances of one mile and less, 
$2.25 per car for distances of two miles 
and over one mile and $3.15 per car for 
all distances over two miles. 

The carriers contend that switching per- 
formed at the four points under the gradu- 
ated mileage scale is substantially below 
the cost of the service, and that all car- 
riers are entitled to compensation therefor 
on the basis of the cost plus a reasonable 
rate of return. Studies made reflect a cost 
to the applicant lines at the four points in 
excess of $8.10 per car, but they decided 
to publish this figure for the sake of uni- 
formity, this being the charge now in 
effect in several large terminals in Texas. 


Employee Movement Spreads 
to Argentina 


Employees of the Buenos Aires Western 
have formed an association similar to the 
“ship-by-rail” organizations in North 
America, the function of which is to pro- 
mote patronage of the line. The associa- 
tion is known as “The 11,171 Club” (that 
being the number of its original member- 
ship). Headquarters are maintained at 
Once de Septiembre Station, Buenos Aires, 
and a monthly information bulletin is pub- 
lished. Local clubs affiliated with the 
Buenos Aires organization are being formed 
at many points. 

The first three issues of this bulletin 
indicate some of the club’s activities. There 
is an executive committee, one on rates, 
one on transportation and three on public 
relations and publicity. The Buenos Aires 
Western, a privately-owned road, faces 
competition not only from motor vehicles 
but also from the Province of Buenos 
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Aires government railway, which charges 
lower rates than the Western Line and 
meets its deficits out of taxation. The 
11,171 Club urges its members to work 
for a parity of rates between the govern- 
ment line and its private competitor for 
the relief of the taxpayers. The club is 
also working for an adequate curb on 
motor transport competition, and in stimu- 
lating the consumption of products—nota- 
bly potatoes—shipped by the patrons of the 
railway. 

The club also solicits suggestions for 
increasing traffic and efficiency which, after 
being approved by the proper committee, 
are referred to the management. 


President Urges Legislation for Relief 
of Debtors 


Legislation at this session of Congress 
for the relief of individual and corporate 
debtors by a plan for voluntary reorgani- 
zation or readjustment of debts without 
bankruptcy and receivership proceedings 
was strongly urged by President Hoover, 
in a special message to Congress on Janu- 
ary 11, as a matter of most vital im- 
portance. He said the provisions of the 
proposed legislation dealing with corporate 
reorganization should be applicable to rail- 
roads and that in such cases the plan of 
reorganization should not become effective 
until it has been approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, but other- 
wise he did not refer to the railroad situa- 
tion. This matter, he said, “has a major 
bearing upon the whole economic situation 
in the adjustment of the relation of debtors 
and creditors,” and he recommended its 
immediate consideration as an emergency 
action. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is 
working on a report to be submitted to the 
Senate judiciary committee in connection 
with its consideration of legislation to pro- 
vide for voluntary financial reorganizations 
of railway companies without the expen- 
sive and protracted process of receivership. 
Solicitor General Thacher is working on a 
bill for the purpose, with a joint sub-com- 
mittee of the Senate and House judiciary 
committees, which is to be introduced by 
Senator Hastings as a substitute for a 
similar bill introduced at the last session, 
and many conferences are being held among 
those interested in the subject, although 
it is not expected that much progress will 
be made at the present short session of 
Congress. 


Norfolk & Western Uses Cab Signals 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
on petition of the Norfolk & Western, has 
modified the requirements of its automatic 
train control orders of 1922 and 1924 to 
permit the operation on that road between 
Roanoke, Va., and Hagerstown, Md., of 
locomotives equipped with automatic cab 
signals in lieu of automatic train control. 
Commissioner Aitchison dissented. 

This line is 239 miles long; the first part 
was equipped with automatic train control 
on February 15, 1925, and the second part 
on March 16, 1928. The number of loco- 
motives equipped is 79, which includes four 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio, which road 
-_ trains over a nine-mile section of the 
ine. 
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The expenditures for these installations, 
including locomotive equipment, have 
amounted to $750,899. The locomotive 
equipment includes a speed-limit indicator. 

The cost of maintenance and operation is 
about $90,000 a year and with the discon- 
tinuance of the brake-setting apparatus the 
cost will be reduced by $9,800 yearly; and 
the change will put a stop to various other 
items of cost, especially those due to un- 
necessary stopping of trains because of un- 
desired brake applications. 

This is a single-track line through a 
thinly settled region. The traffic has 
suffered a great diminution, the average 
number of trains daily in July and August 
having been about 15 a day in both direc- 
tions which is less than half the average 
number in the summer of 1924. 

The use of the cab signal in lieu of auto- 
matic train control is approved on the addi- 
tion of a second signal unit (for the fire- 
man) and an audible signal or whistle, as 
called for in the specifications. A code of 
requirements is prescribed as in the case 
of the Union Pacific and other roads which 
have been granted similar authority to use 
cab signals instead of automatic train 
control. 


S. P. of Mexico Employee Conflict 
Settled 


The conflict between the Southern Pa- 
cific of Mexico and its employees, which 
brought about a strike extending from June 
27 to September 23, 1932, has been termi- 
nated, 20 of the points at issue being 
settled in favor of the employees and 20 
in favor of the company, while nine were 
decided to the advantage of both parties. 
The company was relieved from paying 
lost time to the strikers, but agreed to dis- 
miss all foreigners from the service, with 
the exception of directors, and agreed not 
to reduce salaries. The conflict, instigated 
by Mexican workers and centering around 
conditions at Nogales yards in Arizona 
and Sonora (on both sides of the inter- 
national border) arose over the employ- 
ment of American men in Mexican terri- 
tory. 

As a result of this conflict and while 
the railway, the employees and the Mexi- 
can Board of Arbitration and Conciliation 
were endeavoring to end the strike, the 
Arizona Corporation Commission began 
an independent investigation (September 
9) to determine whether the practices and 
methods of operation of the Southern 
Pacific in the transaction of its business 
at that point are convenient, comfortable 
and safe, and whether they reasonably 
guarantee the preservation of the health 
of the employees and patrons of the com- 
pany. As a result of this investigation, the 
commission on December 30 ordered the 
railway, unless it fully conformed to and 
complied with all the provisions of Sec- 
tion 657 of the revised code of Arizona, 
1928, to cease transacting business in the 
state of Arizona; and that effective Febru- 
ary 1, 1933, the parent company and its 
subsidiary should employ in engine and 
train service in the Nogales, Ariz., yard 
only men who are able to read, write, speak 
and understand the English language. 

The report of the commission points out 
that restrictions on the employment of 
Mexicans and Americans were brought 
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about as a result of the passage of a 
law by the Mexican government that finally 
became effective in the latter part of 1931, 
which provides that the employees on 
Mexican railways, with the exception of 
those in positions of “direction, supervision 
and technology,” shall be 100 per cent 
Mexican. Previous to that time, persons 
of all nationalities had been employed 
indiscriminately on either side of the line. 


N. T. C. To Continue Along Lines 
Laid Out by Calvin Coolidge 


Meeting in New York on January 9 and 
10 for the first time since the death of its 
chairman—former President Calvin Cool- 
idge—the National Transportation Commit- 
tee decided to continue its work along 
the lines laid out by Mr. Coolidge. The 
chairmanship will remain vacant and the 
committee’s activities will henceforth be 
under the direction of the vice-chairman, 
Bernard M. Baruch. 

All the basic work of the committee has 
been completed and the necessary hearings 
have been held so there remains but the 
preparation of the final report to the spon- 
soring organizations. When the report will 
be completed, Dr. Harold G. Moulton, the 
committee’s chief investigator, was unable 
to say. 

Commenting upon the death of Mr. Cool- 
idge, Mr. Baruch said: 

“The sudden death of Calvin Coolidge 
brings a shock to the-country. It comes 
with peculiar poignancy to me especially 
on account of our recent close association 
with him in the National Transportation 
Committee, to which he gave full measure 
of his great ability and his usual devotion 
to any public duty. The committee has 
completed its hearings and is approaching 
the end of the program laid out by him. 
It will carry on to a conclusion in the 
spirit “in which he led it and in a manner 
which we all hope and believe would have 
had his full approval.” 

Clark Howell, publisher of the Atlanta 
Constitution and another member of the 
National Transportation Committee, was 
delegated to draw up and send to Mrs. 
Coolidge the committee’s resolutions of 
sympathy and condolence. Other members 
of the committee are former Governor 
Alfred E. Smith of New York and Alex- 
ander Legge, president of the International 
Harvester Company. 


Former Commissioner Lewis Appointed 
Director of Valuation 


As briefly reported in last week’s issue, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
January 6 announced the appointment of 
Ernest I. Lewis, whose term as commis- 
sioner expired on December 31, as director 
of valuation, succeeding C. F. Staples, who 
died last summer. The Senate had failed 
to confirm the President’s reappointment 
of Commissioner Lewis for another term, 
which had been sent to the Senate early 
in December, under the policy adopted by 
the Democratic leaders of holding such 
positions which may be filled by the ap- 
pointment of Democrats after March 4. 
Commissioner Lewis is a Republican. 

In making the announcement the com- 
mission said that Mr. Lewis had been in 
charge of the valuation work of the com- 
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mission since 1921 and had been the actual 
director of its valuation activities during 
the illness and after the death of Mr. 
Staples, and that, the primary valuations 
having been completed, the important work 
of bringing to date all inventories and 
underlying records, including those of 
original cost and investment, is being 
pushed. Mr. Lewis had been chairman of 
the Indiana Public Service Commission 
and was appointed a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by President 
Harding on April 27, 1921. He was re- 
appointed by President Coolidge in 1925 
and was chairman of the commission for 
the year 1929. 

Even before the expiration of Commis- 
sioner Lewis’ term the legislature of the 
state of Mississippi had made a bid for his 
office for C. M. Morgan, chairman of the 
Mississippi State Railroad Commission, by 
sending to Congress a memorial urging 
the members of Congress from that state 
to use their influence with the incoming 
Democratic administration for his appoint- 
ment. 


Federal Ownership, Private 


Operation 
(Continued from page 48) 

management, there being no competition 
in rates between any such portions as 
might be thus leased or such portions as 
might be operated under the immediate 
direction of an operating department of 
the Authority. The Authority also should 
have power after a period of one year to 
dispose of terminal or other properties not 
found necessary to the economic and ef- 
ficient provision of fullest transportation 
service, and, in acquiring railroad proper- 
ties, it should have or acquire all the 
powers now held by any railroad corpor- 
ation whose property it shall acquire. 

“I know my judgment is not in accord 
with the general impression, and even 
strong conviction, of bankers and railroad 
officials, but I am none the less positive 
that the improved conditions of the rail- 
roads following 1920 were largely due to 
the greater efficiency possible under uni- 
fied control of all the railroads. 

“There are 240,000 stockholders of one 
great railroad alone, of whom 70,000 are 
women, with an average of a very few 
shares each. The nomination of directors 
who select the executives is made by bank- 
ing interests, which have in the, aggregate 
probably not 1 per cent of ownership; 
their relation is purely one of fiduciary 
trust. When one considers that these same 
banking interests have as responsible a 
fiduciary relation to owners of bonds and 
stocks of steel, locomotive, car and other 
manufacturing corporations supplying the 
railroads, one discovers at once the utter 
impossibility of any dominant considera- 
tion of the public’s rights in the manage- 
ment of these railroads. The condition 
has grown up without thought or plan, 
and the bankers are themselves the victims 
of this complex situation. 

“There has been during the past decade 
another most vital factor in the matter of 
railroad administration and finance. I 
refer to the vast amount of money invested 
by and at the instance of the federal 
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government in waterways and highway 
competition with the railroads. It is 
doubtless true that this provision of tax- 
exempt competition has been due to a very 
real extent to the logical lobbying, through 
farm and other organizations, of the great 
automobile industry. I refer to this be- 
cause it indicates the impossibility of a 
maintenance of proper standards of rail- 
road efficiency by private capital, which is 
quite without resource to overcome such 
new competition from invention, improve- 
ments, or otherwise.” 


Rivers and Harbors Congress Opposes 
“Equality of Opportunity” 


The officers of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress have filed with the Na- 
tional Transportation Committee a lengthy 
statement replying to that of the Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives which urged 
the committee to recommend legislation 
which would provide an equality of oppor- 
tunity between the railways and competing 
agencies of transportation. They admit 
that the railway industry is in a “serious 
condition” but ask “is it not highly prob- 
able that the public interest will be pro- 
moted by some fundamental reorganization 
of our railways, rather than by enacting 
legislation which will enable them to de- 
stroy their competitors?” In conclusion 
the statement says: 

“Over and over again, in recent months, 
we have been told that all the railways 
want is ‘equality of opportunity.’ That is 
a fine, high-sounding phrase, and one cal- 
culated to call up rosy visions of equity, 
fair dealing and scrupulous regard for the 
rights of others. The reality that lies 
behind, in this case at least, wears a 
decidedly different aspect. 

“On the one hand we have a railway 
system with 250,000 miles of inter-connect- 
ing lines and enormous financial resources. 
On the other hand, we have 25,000 miles 
of nominally navigable waterways, few of 
which have dependable channels and many 
of which are entirely isolated. Transpor- 
tation on these waterways is conducted by 
individuals or small independent companies 
with extremely limited capital. As a rule, 
a boat line must meet railway competition 
over every mile of its route, while the com- 
peting railway operates thousands of miles 
of line which have no water competition 
whatever. 

“Now, in the name of ‘equality of oppor- 
tunity,’ the roads are asking that these strug- 
gling water lines, already hard hit by the 
depression, shall be burdened with increased 
taxes and hampered by unnecessary regu- 
lations ; that hard-won protective legislation 
shall be repealed; that much of the dis- 
cretionary power of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall be taken away ; 
and that, wherever and whenever they find 
a boat line getting any business whatever, 
they shall be perfectly free to make, and 
put into immediate effect, a rate which is 
low enough to take that business away 
trom the water and give it to the rails. 

“There are many who are supporting the 
railway proposals under a misapprehension. 
That word ‘equality’ looms so large that 
they do not take in the meaning of the 
entire phrase, which is something radically 
different. Can it be denied that, when a 
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pack of wolves and a flock of sheep come 
together, out in the open country, the two 
lots of animals have an absolute ‘equality 
of opportunity’? Are not the sheep just 
as free to fight, or to run, as are the 
wolves? And can it be denied that, if the 
railroads shall be granted all the legislation 
they are asking for, the waterways (and 
the highways too) will be just as helpless 
as is a flock of sheep when attacked by a 
pack of wolves? (The comparison, of 
course, touches only one phase of railroad 
activities. The roads perform an _ indis- 
pensable service to the Nation, but are very 
“ungentle” to competitors. ) 

“Owners of sheep care nothing at all for 
‘equality of opportunity.’ What they are 
interested in is protection from predatory 
animals so they may continue to receive 
profits from the products of their flocks. 
Neither are the people of the United States 
interested in ‘equality of opportunity.’ The 
amount invested in highways and highway 
transportation added to that invested in 
waterways and water transportation is far 
greater than the investment in railroads. 
What they are interested in, therefore, is 
proper protection for these two forms of 
transportation, in order that they, as well 
as the railroads, may be fostered and pre- 
served in full vigor for the service of the 
Nation and its people.” 


Transport Legislation Side- 


tracked in Congress 


(Continued from page 48) 
buttal of the testimony given by the rail- 
way labor organizations, and the hearing 
was concluded on the following day. If 
the committee should decide to give serious 
attention to the bill the railroads would be 
given an opportunity to be heard. 

No hearings are to be held by the House 
committee on the railroad pension bill, al- 
though a sub-committee of the Senate com- 
mittee had agreed to give a hearing on the 
Wagner bill on January 11. 

Chairman Rayburn of the House com- 
mittee, and Senator Pittman, ranking 
Democratic member of the Senate commit- 
tee on interstate Commerce, were among 
the Congressional leaders who conferred 
with President-elect Roosevelt on a legis- 
lative program on January 5 but no an- 
nouncement was made on the subject of 
transportation. It is understood that if 
an extra session is called both committees 
would be prepared to take up various 
transportation proposals, and they would 
at that time have before them the recom- 
mendations to be made by the National 
Transportation Committee of which Cal- 
vin Coolidge was chairman. 

Henry I. Harriman, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, has addressed a letter to all mem- 
bers of Congress urging the importance of 
the enactment of H. R. 11642, which pro- 
poses the retroactive repeal of the recap- 
ture clause of the interstate commerce act 
and also a modification of the provisions 
relating to railway valuation. The letter 
calls attention to the recent referendum of 
the membership of the National Chamber 
in which recommendations for such legis- 
lation yvrere approved by over 2,000 votes, 
with very few against, and says in part: 
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“The organizations of business men for 
which I am commissioned to speak are 
convinced that the adoption of the policies 
thus outlined would have a most salutary 
effect in the present emergency as well as 
put into effect sound permanent policies 
with respect to these features of railway 
regulation. 

“The retroactive repeal of the recapture 
clause would not entail a single dollar of 
cost to the government, and it would re- 
lieve our railroads of a liability estimated 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to be approximately $360,000,000. In its 
future aspects, the repeal of recapture 
would favorably affect the credit of many 
carriers. Moreover, the adoption, at this 
session, of legislation substantially em- 
bodying the recommendations of shipper 
interests, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the railroads would, we be- 
lieve, be of definite assistance in bringing 
about that degree of confidence which is 
absolutely essential to business recovery. 

“We are, therefore, convinced that a 
proper consideration of the public interest 
indicates the desirability of favorable ac- 
tion, this session, upon this pending legis- 
lation. We are likewise convinced that 
such legislation should be dealt with inde- 
pendent of proposals which are of a con- 
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troversial character, and that it is emi- 
nently desirable that the legislation be given 
immediate consideration upon its merits.” 

Mr. Harriman has also addressed a 
letter to the members of the National 
Chamber pointing out that if these pro- 
posals are to have the immediate consid- 
eration they deserve it will be necessary 
that Congress realize the public interest in 
them. He suggested that it would be most 
timely for each organization to communi- 
cate its views at once to Senators and 
Representatives. 


Railway Deficit Being Reduced 


Class I railways in the United States 
had a net income of $20,188,770 after pay- 
ment of fixed charges in October, which 
reduced their net deficit for the first ten 
months of 1932 to $147,078,678, according 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
monthly compilation of selected income 
and balance-sheet items. For the eight 
months ended with August the net deficit 
was $173,892,660 but in September this 
was reduced by a net income of $6,384,811 
and a further reduction occurred in Oc- 
tober, although it has been estimated that 
the deficit for the year would approach 
$200,000,000. For the ten months period 
the net railway operating income was 








SELECTED INCOME AND BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS OF CLASS | STEAM RAILWAYS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Compiled from 160 reports (Form IBS) representing 165 steam railways, including 17 switching and 
terminal companies 


TOTALS FOR THE UNITED STATES (ALL REGIONS)t 


For the month of October 


For the ten months of ‘ 


ee a 

1932 1931 Income Items 1932 1931 
63,932,341 64,430,045 1. Net railway operating income........ $267,767,349 $475,302,568 
+e 0s 298 +e 288 241 ree 162,777,192 206,804,005 
78,595,639 81,718,286 3. 2 gS ree ee 430,544,541 682,106,573 
11,478,815 11,015,364 4. Rent for leased roads............... 110,648,429 110,501,992 
45,082,303 44,270,263 S, TterOst GOGUCHONE occ ncceseccs 445,994,001 441,045,990 
1,845,751 DSZE010 6. CURE GOGUCHIONE 6ocs.ceesiceccssicccce 20,980,789 20,431,082 
58,406,869 57,213,637 7. WOM CRNRIED: 5 vccccenweceves 577,623,219 571,979,064 
20,188,770 SECOe | Bi TE I ink cig ceiccas canes ses. d147,078,678 110,127,509 

9. Dividend declarations (from income 
and surplus): 

42,131 429,962 9-01. On common stock........... 54,582,779 213,225,847 
1,143,881 869,591 9-02. On preferred stock........... 14,436,791 43,322,511 


BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS 
Selected Asset Items 


Balance at end of October 


1932 1931 

10. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated com- 

panies (Total, Account’ 707).......0.0cecceeeeeeceeseeeeees $770,821,902 $825,287,704 
| iia na oteg Nala F444 4/4604 6k 60's 4b SW hd bw wow a es ORR eee OWN 340,836,344 399,853,036 
ee I NE NE IIE So. ii bd ois ce wis bss eareuie ob wea Gece esas 37,668,037 50,243,510 
a ee ee 33,776,394 63,757,356 
i eas. s4s.0: 4:0 idem od Ma HVS WIN Sel ocmre oie rare ee eros 6 29,182,519 43,744,357 
By ee I ooo 6 6.6.0 60.6 6:4.60-0 60's sine eeavesereee neues 11,864,321 12,346,963 
16. Traffic and car-service balances receivable.................0-005: 56,038,418 70,164,933 
17. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors............... 45,016,433 49,386,914 
18. Miscellaneous accounts receivable. ..............cccceeececeeccecs 146,558,535 169,834,423 
Fo; ORUOUERIO GEN MUNDTIOD 5 56605 ct cece ccc ees c cc ccneccceeeeeenenies 324,764,342 381,718,385 
40, Emtervest ANG GIVIGENGS TECEIVEDIE. ...00.0cccccrcccccccescvecvncces 40,452,687 42,716,482 
a NS 8 Sarasa eg: 6/6: tiss g.W's si'nlasalie a. iwia aes rarorb roe eoieee Wena 3,395,910 6,087,319 
es STI I SIN 6. 6.010 6:56 08 666 bas 0 os wR eww saws eRe 6509-0 9,378,331 13,539,422 
23. ‘SOtas Current aueete (Ttems 11 00: 22) oock.csvievcciesiccvcccsccs 1,078,932,271 1,303,393,100 

Selected Liability Items 

24. Funded debt maturing within six months*...................... 171,192,065 82,265,966 
25. Loans and bills payable.......... GP iepeGeters: ole is'es: dle ay sa aha-nlevene aie in oem 280,285,113 230,383,455 
26. Traffic and car-service balances payable..................0e0 eee 74,317,646 93,748,899 
27. Audited accounts and wages payable..................eee ee ee ence 207,248,040 263,797,585 
28. Miscellaneous accounts payable...............sesccececcccceeecs 79,252,644 72,452,377 
Oe iinet dnc 0v een cacrnececsennieses ers 167,789,411 150,718,875 
Re re 4,734,007 11,980,410 
Sly PMG SIE DENCMUOD GMEBIG s 6.0.5.0 655 06s selene ad eosesviensioecss 50,971,674 41,605,003 
32. Unmatured dividends declared...............cccccceeveececcecce 882,631 ‘11,514,888 
33. Unmatured interest accrued.............ccccceecccccccececceees 111,745,192 110,161,130 
Sh CIMMNEMEON GENIE DOETUIINS 66.65.00 occ ie cisedecieceaceinecions ceaees 34,525,360 34,468,611 
Oy canines rbdiesvhay srs teckiowntwsensen 18,678,808 23,278,397 
36. ‘otal current liabilities (Items 25 to 35)................... 1,030,430,526  1,044,109,630 





+ Complete data for the following Class I railways not available for inclusion in these totals: 
Canadian National Lines in New England, Canadian Pacific Lines in Maine, and Canadian 


Pacific Lines in Vermont. 


* Includes payments which will become due on account of principal of long-term debt (other tha 
- = sone 764, Funded debt matured unpaid) within six months after a of plone 
of report. 

d Deficit. 
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$267,767,349, as compared with $475,302,- 
568 in the corresponding period of 1931 
and the other income was $162,777,192, as 
compared with $206,804,005. Total de- 
ductions, however, were greater in 1932, 
amounting to $577,623,219, as compared 
with $571,979,064 in the corresponding 
period of 1931. The net deficit for the ten 
months compares with a net income for 
ten months of 1931 of $110,127,509. The 
summary for October and ten months is 
given in the accompanying table. 


End Government Doles to Special 
Groups, says Williamson 


The railroad tax dollar is expended by 
governing bodies for many purposes from 
which the railroads themselves not only 
receive no direct benefit, but which in 
many instances are inimical to their wel- 
fare, said F. E. Williamson, president of 
the New York Central in a recent state- 
ment discussing the tax situation as it 
affects the railroads. Mr. Williamson also 
emphasized the necessity of reducing, by 
broadening the base of the tax structure, 
taxes produced by levies on real property. 

“As the largest single corporate taxpay- 
ers in the country,” he said, “the railroads 
have a vital interest in the present tax 
situation. In nearly every state traversed 
by the New York Central, this railroad is 
the largest individual taxpayer. Its taxes 
this year, although lower than heretofore, 
will total more than $32,000,000. 

“A recent study made by an educational 
foundation developed the fact that over 
$6,000,000 a day is paid in governmental 
doles for the benefit of various special 
interests. It is the first law of business 
that commercial projects shall be self- 
sustaining if they are to endure. I believe 
the time has come for us to consider 
whether ‘fairness to the taxpayers of the 
country does not require that those rela- 
tively small sections of our population 
which now enjoy special privileges at the 
expense of the whole body of taxpayers, 
should not be asked to pay their way, as 
business projects in general have to do. 

“I can see no reason why the govern- 
ment-owned Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion and all inland waterway operations 
should not be put on a self-sustaining basis 
and thus end the millions now received in 
doles from the taxpayers. On the Missis- 
sippi river waterway, the study shows 
that shippers pay about 40 per cent of the 
cost of the service, and the taxpayers, in 
general, pay 60 per cent. I cannot see why 
air mail transportation should not be put 
on a self-sustaining basis and thus end a 
large part of the loss sustained annually by 
the Post Office Department. The Post- 
master General said, in June, 1931: ‘The 
postage which you attach to your air mail 
letters defrays less than half the actual 
cost.’ Similarly I can see no reason why 
the cost of building and maintaining high- 
ways should not be borne by those who use 
them. According to this study, out of a 
total annual ‘rural highway’ operating cost 
of 2,247 million, 862 million dollars from 
motor vehicle fees and gasoline taxes, or 
38 per cent, is paid by users, and 1,385 
million dollars is paid by taxpayers. 

“More than fifty per cent of the traffic 
through the Panama canal is foreign ship- 
ping. Why should not the canal tolls be 
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revised upward? The Governor of the 
Panama canal recently recommended a tolls 
revision for more revenue, but the proposi- 
tion was defeated. 

“These suggestions, if put into effect, 
offer an almost immediate means of relief 
for the general taxpayer. For the rail- 
roads, some relief in taxation is imperative. 
If their usefulness as taxpayers to the 
communities they serve is not to be 
destroyed, this fact must be recognized.” 


Full-Crew Hearings Concluded 


Hearings on the Shallenberger full-crew 
bill, advocated before the House Com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce 
by the railroad labor organizations, 
were brought to a close on January 6, al- 
though the labor organizations had other 
witnesses they desired to present; and the 
committee has decided not to hear testi- 
mony in opposition to the bill unless it 
decides later that the bill is to be seriously 
considered for action at this session of 
Congress. 

The concluding testimony was given by 
J. A. Farquharson, national legislative rep- 
resentative of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, and consisted largely of a dis- 
cussion of accident report statistics of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission showing 
the various classifications of accidents to 
trainmen which he said could be greatly 
reduced if so many trains were not under- 
manned. He gave credit to the railroads 
for every effort to improve their equipment 
but said that additional employees, particu- 
larly brakemen, are needed to afford look- 
out protection and pass signals and he said 
that the ratio of casualties to the volume of 
traffic has generally been maintained in 
spite of all efforts of the companies and of 
the employees. He emphasized the addi- 
tional hazards which he said -had been 
created by the constant increase in the 
length of trains and averred that under 
present conditions railroads have so re- 
duced their crews as to cause very unsafe 
conditions. Trains with as many as 185 
cars, he said, are being operated with two 
brakemen. 

When pressed by the committee for some 
idea of the number of additional employees 
that would be required by the terms of the 
bill he estimated that it might require an 
increase of about 40 per cent in the num- 
ber of brakemen, or possibly more, as com- 
pared with the present reduced crews, al- 
though he said that many railroads are 
now employing the required number, either 
by agreement or because of state laws. 
After stating that the railroads in eleven 
vears had spent $81,000,000 for the cost of 
clearing wrecks and $401,000,000 for in- 
juries to persons, he ventured the statement 
that a full-crew law would not cost them 
any more than that amount plus the cost 
of overtime that would be saved, although 
he could not attempt to estimate the exact 
cost of complying with such a law. To 
give some idea he said that the wages paid 
to brakemen in August, 1932, amounted to 
$10,341,208. 

When members of the committee asked 
if statistics were not available showing the 
relation between the number of accidents 
and the length of trains, or in states which 
have full-crew laws and those which do 
not, Mr. Farquharson and Donald R. Rich- 
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berg, counsel for the organizations, said 
that it would be difficult to draw clear con- 
clusions from statistics because of the 
variations in operating conditions, but that 
in Arizona, where there is a full-crew law 
and a train-limit law prohibiting trains of 
over 70 cars, conditions are better than in 
other states. 

In conclusion Mr. Farquharson argued 
that the added cost must not enter into the 
consideration of the question when it is 
shown that accidents are being caused be- 
cause trains are undermanned; and he hoped 
the committee would not allow the cost to 
cause them to lose sight of the human 
question. 


Supply Trade 





Frank A. Nelson has been appointed 
traffic manager of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Sales Corporation, Kansas City, Mo., to 
succeed R. S, Davis, deceased. Mr. Nel- 
son, whose entire business experience has 
been in the railroad field, joined the Long- 
Bell organization in 1917 as chief clerk of 
the traffic department. In 1920 he was 
made traffic manager of several Long-Bell 
railroads in the South. 


Sales of the Agasote Millboard Com- 
pany’s products in the railroad and marine 
field will continue to be handled by the 
Pantasote Company, Inc., 250 Park ave- 
nue, New York, under the management of 
William A. Lake, but all orders or con- 
tracts for Millboard products will hence- 
forth be subject to acceptance by the 
Agasote Millboard Company, since all con- 
tracts are to be directly between the latter 
company and the customer. The Agasote 
Company will also handle such sales details 
as the acknowledgment of orders, in- 
voicing and collections at its main office in 
Trenton, N. J., where its plant is located. 


Supplementary letters patent have now 
been issued putting into effect a plan of re- 
organization of the capital structure of the 
Canadian Locomotive Company, Lim- 
ited, Kingston, Ontario. This plan was 
unanimously approved at a meeting of 
shareholders held at Kingston on Decem- 
ber 28, when a board of directors was 
elected, consisting of William Harty, 
William Casey and J. A. McDonald, of 
Kingston; William F. Angus, G. M. 
Todd and Edward W. FitzGerald, of 
Montreal; and Col. H. D. L. Gordon of 
Toronto. Also at this meeting Mr. Casey 
was elected president of the company and 
Mr. Harty, chairman of the board. 


OBITUARY 


William J. McCarroll, formerly assist- 
ant to the senior vice-president of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, died on De- 
cember 31 at his home at Melrose Park, 
Pa., at the age of 72. Mr. McCarroll re- 
tired in 1928. For many years he was 
foreign representative of the Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works and passed a considerable 
part of his life in Russia and Italy. 


January 14, 1933 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


THe CALtForNIA DispatcH LINE has 
ordered three tank cars of 10,000 gal, 
capacity from the American Car & Foundry 
Company. 


IRON AND STEEL 


THe Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN 
has ordered 1,500 tons of structural steel 
for bridge work from the American Bridge 
Company. 


SIGNALING 


St. Louits-SAN Franctsco—The re- 
ceivers have petitioned the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for relief from the 
orders issued in 1922 and 1924 requiring the 
maintenance and operation of automatic 
train control between Nichols, Mo., and 
Afton, Okla. 


Construction 





MaRIANNA & BLoUNTSTOWN.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has ex- 
tended until April 1, 1933, the date on or 
prior to which this company must begin 
the construction of two. connecting lines 
heretofore authorized. 


MontTour.—A contract has been awarded 
to the Winston Brothers Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., for the grading for two miles 
of line near Negley, Ohio, as part of a 
proposed project involving the construction 
of 13 miles of track between Negley and 
Smith’s Ferry, Pa. This contract involves 
approximately 100,000 cu. yd. of exca- 
vation. 


Construction Dates Advanced 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has advanced the dates when, under out- 
standing authorizations, various projects 
for the construction of extensions should 
be completed, as follows: 


Completion Date 


Railroad and Project Extended To 


Houston & Texas Central 


Branch in Harris Co., Tex. Dec. 31, 1933 
Yankton, Norfolk & Southern 

Line in S. D. Dec. 31, 1933 
Ozark & Philpott 

Line in Franklin Co., Ark. Dec, 31, 1933 
Quebec Extension 

Line Aroostook, Co., Me. Dec. 31, 1934* 
North & South 

Line in Mont. and Wyo. Dec. 31, 1934* 


* Permitted to retain excess earnings ten years 
after completion of line up to 1944. 





Tue Liprary of the Bureau of Railway 
Economics, Washington, D. C., has com- 
piled a list of references on store door de- 
livery. The list, which is chronologically 
arranged, covers the period from 1912 to 
date and contains approximately two hun- 
dred references. 
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Financial 





DeLawARE & Hupson. — Notes. — This 
company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue 
and reissue from time to time $7,750,000 
of 6 per cent promissory notes, to be used 
in part in payment of outstanding notes 
and for other corporate purposes. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—Ac- 
quisition of D. & S. L—The Supreme 
Court of the United States on January 9 
announced that “probable jurisdiction” had 
been noted in the suit of the Moffat Tun- 
nel League and others to vacate the order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission au- 
thorizing the Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern to acquire control of the Denver & Salt 
Lake. 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—Bonds.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this company to issue $1,000,000 of 
general consolidated mortgage 4% per 
cent bonds, to be pledged as collateral 
security for short term notes. 


LouIsIANA, ARKANSAS & Texas.—R. F. 
C, Loan——This company has withdrawn its 
application to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for a loan of $685,756 and the 
application has been dismissed. 


Missourr Paciric—R. F. C. Loan.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
approved a further loan of $2,500,000 to 
this company from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for the purpose of 
paying taxes and the principal of equip- 
ment trust obligations. Loans aggregating 
$17,100,000 had been made to the com- 
pany previously. 


New YorK CENTRAL.— Acquisition of 
C. A. & S—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has granted this company’s pe- 
tition for a rehearing in the case in which 
it found that the acquisition of the Chi- 
cago, Attica & Southern at a commercial 
value of $165,000 would be in the public 
interest and has assigned it for hearing at 
Washington on January 30 before Ex- 
aminer Walsh. 


ReaDING.—Equipment Trust—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has modi- 
fied its order in respect to equipment trust 
certificates of this company, series N, to 
permit a reduction from $1,800,000 to 
$1,080,000 in the amount, withdrawing 10 
Santa Fe type freight locomotives from 
the trust and providing for the payment 
of the remaining $1,080,000 in 12 semi- 
annual installments of $90,000 each from 
June 1, 1933, to December 1, 1938, reduc- 
ing the term of the trust from 10% years 
to 6% years. The certificates are author- 
ized for sale to Dillon Read & Company 
at 100.725, making the average annual cost 
approximately 4.75 per cent. 


St. Louts-SAN Francisco.—Interest On 
R. F. C. Loan Not Paid.—The secretary of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has advised the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that the interest due on November 
6 in the amount of $27,221 on a loan of 
It is stated 


$1,800,000 has not been paid. 
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that the receivers are awaiting a court 
order authorizing the payment. 


St. Louis-SAN Francisco.—Final Val- 
uation As of 1918—The total final value 
for rate-making purposes of the properties 
of the St. Louis-San Francisco and 19 
subsidiary or affiliated companies used for 
common-carrier purposes as of 1918 was 
placed at $209,446,179 in a final valuation 
report made public by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The books of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco, the controlling com- 
pany, record an investment in road and 
equipment on valuation date of $249,403,- 
243, which if adjusted as suggested by the 
Bureau of Valuation would become $235,- 
969,564. Of this amount, the report says, 
$14,857,730 represents recorded money out- 
lay and the remainder consists mainly of 
securities issued or assumed, or other 
stated liabilities. The final value for the 
St. Louis-San Francisco itself was placed 
at $136,670,000. 


Seapoarp Arr Line.—R. F. C. Loan— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
approved a loan of $1,500,000 from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to the 
receivers, the proceeds to be applied in pay- 
ment of claims which have been adjudged 
by the court having jurisdiction of the 
receivership to be entitled to priority of 
payment. The commission had previously 
denied an application for $3,000,000. Com- 
missioner Mahaffie dissented, saying he was 
unable to join in the finding that the loan 
would be adequately secured. 


Totepo, ANcoLA & WESTERN.—R. F. C. 
Loan.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has approved a loan of $21,000 to 
this company from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, on its application for 
$36,000. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of 


Bonds 
Last Last 
Jan. 10 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 26.70 23.53 34.63 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 58.94 56.48 70.75 


Dividends Declared 


Delaware R. R. Co.—$1.00, semi-annually, pay- 
able July 1 to holders of record June 15. 

Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis.—$4.00, semi- 
annually; Preferred, $2.50, semi- -annually, both 
payable February 15 to holders of record Febru- 
ary 1, 

Northern R. R. of N. H.—$1.50, quarterly, pay- 
able January 31 to holders of record January 4. 

Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie.—Common, 
75c, quarterly, payable April 1 to holders of 
record March 15; 6 Per Cent Preferred, $1.50, 
quarterly, payable June 1 to holders of record 
May 15. 

Stony Brook.—$3.00, semi-annually, payable 
January 5 to holders of "record December 31. 

Virginian.—Preferred, $1.50, quarterly, payable 
February 1 to holders of record January 14. 


Tentative Valuation Reports 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued tentative valuation reports find- 
ing the final value for rate-making pur- 
poses of the property owned and used for 
common-carrier purposes as of the respec- 
tive valuation dates as follows: 


I 565 Sie tiatia a did 6:4:4' 4" $ 52,000 1927 
Winchester & Western........ 420,000 1927 
TRIE iviarere: kis Sheds weptace sine os 1,300,000 1927 
California “& Oregon Coast. 290,000 1927 
are 390,000 1927 
Eastland, Wichita Falls & Gulf 600,000 1927 
ERE ea 225,000 1927 
Kansas & a Peicteege aes 110,000 1927 
Barre _ ery 470,000 1927 
Strouds Creek & "Muddlety 166,417 1927 
ci. RRR RESR Re 14,000 1927 
Rock Island Southern........ 1,040,000 1927 





Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Henry W. Anderson has been ap- 
pointed co-receiver of the Seaboard Air 
Line, succeeding E. W. Smith, resigned 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


W. F. Bull, assistant secretary of the 
Southern Pacific, has been appointed secre- 
tary to succeed Hugh Neill, deceased. 
H. J. Carroll will continue as assistant 
secretary, with assignment to duties here- 
tofore performed by Mr. Bull. 


D. J. Bond, comptroller of the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, with 
headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., has 
been appointed also to the same position on 
the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic and 
the Mineral Range (which are operated 
by the Soo Line), succeeding A. E. Delf, 
who has been appointed auditor, with 
headquarters as before at Marquette, Mich. 
The following officers of the Soo Line, 
all having headquarters at Minneapolis, 
have also been appointed to the same posi- 
tions on the D. S. S. & A. and the Mineral 
Range: A. E. Hancock, assistant comp- 
troller; P. J. Stock, assistant to comp- 
troller; F. E. Dooley, auditor of valua- 
tion; J. B. Donnelly, auditor of capital 
expenditures; J. R. Chapman, auditor of 
disbursements; and Fred L. Hallen, 
auditor of payrolls. Previous to these ap- 
pointments, the personnel of the two lines 
did not include officers with the above 
titles. B. Newhouse, general auditor of 
the Soo Line, at Minneapolis, has been 
appointed also auditor of revenues of the 
D. S. S. & A. and the Mineral Range. 


Charles A. Magaw, general attorney of 
the Union Pacific Railroad for Nebraska 
and Iowa, with headquarters at Omaha, 
Neb., has been promoted to general solici- 
tor, with the same headquarters, to succeed 
N. H. Loomis, who has retired. T. W. 
Bocks,. assistant general attorney for 
Nebraska and Iowa, at Omaha, has been 
advanced to general attorney for these 
states to succeed Mr. Magaw. 

Mr. Loomis has been connected with the 
law department of the Union Pacific for 48 
years. He was born on June 28, 1862, at 
Highgate, Vt., and received his legal edu- 
cation at Missouri Valley college, Mar- 
shall, Mo., and Hastings college, Hastings, 
Neb. He entered railway service with the 
Union Pacific in 1885, as a stenographer 
and law clerk at Lawrence, Kan., being 
transferred to Topeka, Kan., two years 
later. Shortly thereafter he was appointed 
local attorney and assistant to the general 
counsel at Wyandotte, Kan., and in 1891, he 
was advanced to assistant general attorney 
at Topeka. Eleven years later, Mr. Loomis 
became general attorney at Topeka, and in 
1908, he was further promoted to general 
solicitor at Omaha, which position he con- 
tinued to hold until his retirement, with 
the exception of a period during the World 
war, when he served as corporate counsel. 
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OPERATING 


A. L. Coey, superintendent of the Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake, has had his head- 
quarters moved from Salt Lake City, Utah, 
to Los Angeles, Cal. 


J. S. McAdam, assistant superintendent 
of the St. Lawrence division, with jurisdic- 
tion over the Cornwall subdivision, of the 
Canadian National, has retired, and that 
position has been assigned to W. G. Do- 
herty, hitherto assistant superintendent at 
Hamilton, Ont. E. W. Cameron has been 
appointed assistant superintendent at 
Hamilton succeeding Mr. Doherty. 


TRAFFIC 


John M. Kerans has been appointed 
general agent in New England for the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, suc- 
ceeding James A. Leary, deceased. Mr. 
Kerans will have headquarters at Boston, 
Mass. 


Howard J. Thomas, commercial agent 
at Chicago for the Midland Valley, the 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulk and the Okla- 
homa City-Ada-Atoka, has been promoted 
to general agent at the same point, to suc- 
ceed Roy C. Krueger, deceased. 


Daniel M. McNamara, assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent for the Alton, at St. 
Louis, Mo., has been appointed also to the 
same position on the Baltimore & Ohio at 
that point, to succeed George F. Scheer, 
who has been assigned to other duties. 


J. D. Whitmore, live stock agent on 
the Union Pacific, at Omaha, Neb., has 
been promoted to general live stock agent 
of the system, with the same headquarters, 
succeeding D. E. Clark, whose head- 
quarters have been at Cheyenne, Wyo., 
and who has been appointed to the newly- 
created position of assistant general live- 
stock agent of the system, with head- 
quarters at Portland, Ore. 


George C. Stohlman, confidential sec- 
retary to the president of the Missouri 
Pacific, has been appointed general freight 
agent, with headquarters as before at St. 
Louis, Mo., to succeed L. D. Nicholson, 
assistant general freight agent, who has 
been assigned to other duties. J. R. Duck- 
worth, assistant general freight agent at 
Omaha, Neb., has been transferred to 
Memphis, Tenn., to succeed George F. 
Painter, who in turn has been transferred 
to Omaha. : 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


F. U. Mayhew, track supervisor on the 
Chicago Great Western, with headquarters 
at Oelwein, Iowa, has been promoted to 
division engineer of the Illinois-Iowa di- 
vision, with the same headquarters, to suc- 
ceed T. W. Fatherson, who has been 
transferred to the Minnesota division, with 
headquarters at St. Paul, Minn. Mr. 
Fatherson replaces W. C. Groth, who has 
been promoted to chief engineer at Chi- 
cago. 


Lem Adams, engineer maintenance of 
way of the Union Pacific System, with 


RAILWAY AGE 


headquarters at Omaha, Neb., who has 
been appointed chief engineer of the Union 
Pacific Railroad and of the St. Joseph & 
Grand Island, with the same headquarters, 
as noted in the Railway Age of January 7, 
has served in the engineering and mainte- 
nance of way departments of the Union 
Pacific System for more than 23 years. He 
was born on June 6, 1886, at Buda, Tex., 
and received the degree of bachelor of 
science in civil engineering from the Texas 
A. & M. college. In June, 1909, he entered 
the service of the Union Pacific System 
as a rodman on the Oregon Short Line, 
where he was appointed a draftsman a 
year later. In June, 1911, he was made an 





it 


Lem Adams 


estimator and served in this position and 
as chief draftsman until March, 1916, when 
he was promoted to assistant division en- 
gineer. In 1917, Mr. Adams was appointed 
engineering accountant and a year later he 
became contract engineer. In 1919, he was 
transferred to the Union Pacific unit of 
the system with the title of special field 
engineer in the maintenance of way depart- 
ment, then being advanced to roadway as- 
sistant of the system at Omaha in April, 
1920. On May 15, 1929, he was advanced 
to general supervisor maintenance of way 
of the system at Omaha, and, on September 
16, 1931, he was appointed to the newly- 
created position of engineer maintenance of 
way of the system, which position he con- 
tinued to hold until his recent appointment 
as chief engineer of the Union Pacific rail- 
road. 


OBITUARY 


C. J. Chase, cost engineer of the Bos- 
ton & Maine, died at Concord, N. H., on 
December 31, 1932, at the age of 49 years. 


J. W. Blabon, formerly vice-president of 
the Great Northern, died at New York on 
January 10 of heart disease after a linger- 
ing illness. 


James A. Leary, general agent in New 
England for the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, with headquarters at Boston, 
Mass., died on December 25, at the age of 
58 years. 


Milford N. Wells, assistant engineer 
on the Southern Kansas division of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, at Chanute, 
Kan., who until 1911 was division engineer 
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of this division, died on December 14 at 
the age of 89 years. 


R. S. Davis, president and general man- 
ager of the Mississippi Eastern, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Sibley, 
Lake Bisteneau & Southern, and traffic 
manager of the Longview, Portland & 
Northern, all of which roads are controlled 
by the Long-Bell Lumber Company, of 
which Mr. Davis was a director, died on 
December 21 at his home at Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Strode P. Henderson, general manager 
of the Alton, who died January 1, as noted 
in the Railway Age for January 7, had been 
in railway service with various railroads 
for more than 41 years. He was born on 
September 11, 1874, at Rolling Prairie, Ind., 
and entered railway service in October, 
1891, as a telegraph operator on the Louis- 
ville, New Albany & Chicago (now the 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville), at 
Monticello, Ind.. In June, 1893, Mr. Hen- 
derson left this company to go with the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific as a tele- 
graph operator at Rock Island, IIl., serv- 
ing in this position and as a train dis- 
patcher until October, 1899, when he be- 
came a train dispatcher on the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western at Hoboken, N. J. 
From September, 1902, until February, 1905, 
Mr. Henderson served successively as a 
dispatcher, chief dispatcher and trainmaster 
on the Chicago, Cincinnati & Louisville 





Strode P. Henderson 


(now part of the Chesapeake & Ohio), and 
at the end of this period he went with the 
Buffalo & Susquehanna as superintendent 
at Galeton, Pa. In February, 1908, he 
was appointed a trainmaster on the Kansas 
City Southern at Mena, Ark., which posi- 
tion he held until August, 1910, when he 
entered the service of the Chicago & Alton 
(now the Alton), as a trainmaster at 
Bloomington, Ill. He was advanced to 
superintendent of the Northern division in 
October, 1912, and later served as super- 
intendent of the Southern division. In 
May, 1927, Mr. Henderson was promoted 
to general superintendent, with headquar- 
ters at Bloomington, and in January, 1929, 
he became chief operating officer for the 
receivers. When this railroad was re- 
organized as the Alton in 1931, Mr. Hen- 
derson was appointed general manager in 
charge of operation and maintenance at 
Chicago, which position he held until his 
death. 


Tables of Revenues and Expenses of Railways 
begin on next left-hand page 
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Win back lost traffic 





will keep continually on the move from the 
shipper’s platform to the receiver's door. « This 
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1929, § create the superior service that, alone, can win back lost traffic. 
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gear to supply. 









RAILWAY AGE 


ACCURATE 
CUT-OFF CONTROL 


an economical cost! 












Accurate maintenance of locomotive cut-off with a minimum of effort 


and with instant response is no longer enough for a power reverse 


« It must do these things at an economical yearly 


for maintenance. 


cost. « Ten years ago the Franklin Type “E” Power Reverse Gear 
was built to supply what the railroads required at a minimum expense 


Parts were reduced to a 


minimum; engineering design simplified; spe- 


cial materials were used where the wear comes. 


All these contributed to economy of operation. 


« Ten years of operation have thoroughly es- 


tablished the economy of the Type “E” Gear 


on thousands of locomotives. 


its proved economy. 


Specify it for 


FRANKLIN TYPE “E” 
POWER REVERSE GEAR 





FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY. bu. 


NEW YORK 
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MONTREAL 
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anything less than 
a eomplete arch 
is false economy 





THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY 
ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 





HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractory Specialists 





RAILWAY AGE 17 





To let the desire for reduced inventory result 
in a locomotive leaving any roundhouse with- 
out a full set of Arch Brick is poor economy. 


Even a single missing Arch Brick will soon 
waste many times its cost in fuel and in 
locomotive efficiency. 


To spend the fuel dollar efficiently, every 
locomotive Arch must be maintained 100%. 


Be sure your stocks on hand are ample to pro- 
vide fully for all locomotive requirements, so 
that locomotive efficiency may be maintained. 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists > : > 
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LEHIGH VALLEY 








MODERN POWER RETURNS 3 
Even Under Existin 


$900 OOO a year is being saved by the Lehigh Valley on its recent investment to | 
‘ of $2,340,000 in modern power—an annual return of 38 per cent. It dis 
took courage and vision to spend this money under existing light traffic conditions—but it paid—and N. 
paid big. This figure is based on the present utilization of the 20 modern locomotives acquired to no’ 
replace 40 of the eight-year-old Mikados and fourteen-year-old Pacifics on the Niagara frontier 
—Jersey City runs. Th 
Ci 
There could hardly be a better demonstration of the economic value of modern power and how a - 
railroad can improve its earning capacity by replacing obsolete power with modern power. loc 
The $900,000 annual saving mentioned at the outset represents direct operating economies resulting ~" 
from increased tonnages, which have permitted the elimination of 650,000 train-miles a year, Fu 
greater fuel efficiency, fewer water stops and reduced helping services. The 20 new locomotives sul 
replaced 40 of the older 4-6-2 and 2-8-2 types on the Niagara frontier-Jersey City runs. With a fue 
reassignment of these latter and of others which they in turn supplant, the resultant total saving rec 
is expected to become more than $1,000,000 a year. the 
The distance between Suspension Bridge, N. Y., the Lehigh Valley’s Niagara frontier interchange WI 


point, and its Oak Island yard in Jersey City is 449 miles. The preponderance of traffic is east- the 
bound, and the ruling grade in that direction is between Coxton, Pa., and Mountain Top, a distance ma 
of 20 miles with a rise of 65 ft. to the mile. Here the old locomotives, hauling from 2,200 to 2,500 ye: 


tons, required one and sometimes two helpers, whereas the new locomotives can haul from 3,000 


PN AY 4 LOv-\ by in mi @ 1 OX 
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39ER CENT ON INVESTMEN 
infight Traffic Conditions 


to 3,500 tons with one helper. The result has been a reduction of five helping trips per day in this 
district. A like reduction has been made in the district between Easton, Pa., and West Portal, 
N. J., where the eastbound rise is 22 ft. per mile, and the westbound, 47 ft. No helping service is 
now required on this section of the line for trains hauled by the new locomotives. 


nf 


Three of the older locomotives were assigned to each through run from Suspension Bridge to Jersey 
City, which now requires but one of the new locomotives. Changes were formerly made at Man- 
chester, N. Y., and Sayre, Pa. To handle each round-trip daily schedule, only three of the new 
locomotives are now required. They are operated on a “first in-first out” basis, and each makes 
approximately 10,000 miles a month. 


Fuel economies result from the fact that the more powerful locomotives will, with the same fuel con- 
sumption, haul heavier trains and thus produce more gross ton-miles per pound of coal; the saving in 
fuel on this unit basis is about 10 per cent. Also, there is a considerable saving in fuel as a result of 
reduced stand-by losses. The trains now being hauled consist of from 80 to 90 cars, or 25 more cars 
than the old locomotives handled, while schedules have been accelerated by 10 to 15 per cent. 


What modern power has done for the Lehigh Valley it can do for other roads. And let us emphasize 
these points. The cost of obsolescence in the case of locomotives is particularly large because so 
many major improvements which reduce operating expenses have been made during the past five 
years. Furthermore, the loss on old locomotives costs more than replacement with modern power. 
Reluctance to recognize these facts is costing the railways annually millions of dollars in net revenue. 
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WON'T WEAKEN THESE FORGINGS 











Eewence of forging failures have long been associated with 


the advent of cold weather on the railroads. » Ordinary forging steels become 


brittle at the low temperatures encountered on Northern roads. But Republic metallur- 


gists found an answer to this as they have to so many railroad steel problems. » An 


Agathon Alloy forging steel was developed that retains its strength and toughness at 


any atmospheric temperature. Failures due to cold weather brittleness 
are now a thing of the past. » Once again from the laboratories of 
Republic has come a better material to reduce repair costs and pro- 
long the life of equipment. » Wherever you use iron or steel consult 


Republic Steel Corporation for better materials. 
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